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The Value of Proportion in Architecture. 
ARMONIOUS combina- 


the harmony of Beauty, 
is all but exclusively in 
requisition. There are 
NA reasons why the line can 
apn perhaps never be drawn 
with absolute strictness ; 
it is characteristic of 
i Nz 


only at the same time a 
IN Fine and a Useful Art, 
i but that when it is useful 

? in the very highest 
degree it may nevertheless assert for itself to 
rank in line with the most dignified of the very 
purest Fine Arts. It thusis found tobe charged 
above all others, with a double responsibility, — 
it is bound to conciliate,—to harmonise both 
the harmonies. 

How is such an alliance to be effected ? The 
sense of Beauty in all its grades and modi- 
fications is dependent on emotional sugges- 
tions ministered to imagination, but inde- 
pendent of direct bearing on special useful- 
ness or inconvenience ; the feelings of Beauty, 
of Sublimity, of Grace, Elegance, Prettiness, are 
excited by ideas of pains and pleasures that 
have every element of vividness, interest, and 
piquancy, except personal and present hope or 
apprehension. Appeals to imagination gain 
audience and entertainment through the sym- 
pathies, no doubt, but do not pretend to come 
home to Sympathy as susceptible of Anguish, 
or of the agitating hopes that move amidst the 
tissue of our current life, The dream of Faérie 
vanishes at the commonplace cockcrow summons 
to work-a-day interests,—the sting of reality 
excites a cry of exultation or of pain that in 
breaking silence dissolves the charm, and con- 
templation retires before intrusive energy. There 
is a point, no doubt, at which imaginative ex- 
citement from roognised fiction,—romance or 
drama,—may become painfal—perhaps as dis- 
agreeable, as uncomfortable as many a personal 
apprehension of ill; but here Fine Art is at 
an end, confounded by trespass over fated 
limit. The novelist who makes me throw down 
his book half read, or turn over to the catas- 
trophe prematurely, must stand down beside the 
musician who drives me with closed ears from 
the concert-room. Sach Art may sit down con- 
tented with the label Sensational, but this only 
marks its essential commonness and coarseness. 

The exclusion of suggestions of personal an- 
noyance and positive inconvenience is therefore 
& primary condition of the pleasures of imagina- 
tion derivable, as from fine arts, so espe- 
cially from Architecture, and it is clear that the 





architecture that it is not | not 





most important utilitarian harmonies must be 
in the first instance manifestly, or, at least, to 
all appearance, satisfied,-mast in no case be 
allowed a voice of audible murmur, though even 
without just cause. The useful conditions must 
be seemingly, at any rate, if only seemingly, 
falfilled ; for if seemingly, though only seem- 
ingly, defective, enjoyment from the still more 
sensitive source infallibly sinks down at once. 
Stability, due Accessibility, [lamination,—on 
these and such-like points the mind must be at 
ease, not merely in proof and practice, but by 
signs that have the appearance of being infal- 
lible in any case. Harmony in use, therefore, as 
it may consist with almost any absence of saliert 
palpable signs, does not by any means produce 
harmony of beauty, of necessity. On the other 
hand, what pleasure is derivable directly from 
manifest exhibition and display of fitness in 
use is indeed alien from, and even may be 
adverse to, the sense of beauty proper. If this 
sense is ever apparently awakened in virtue of 
such considerations, it is in reality because the 
mind at the moment is diverted from regard to 
the proper characteristics of ostentatiously set 
forth conveniences and comfortablenesses, and 
loses thought of them in general admiration of 
the skill of the contriver, or in the general sense 
of how, in a “ beautifal plan,” for instance, har. 
monious requirements are susceptible of falling 
together with completest consistency in a har- 
monious design. 

Emancipated thus from simple servitude to 
usefulness, imagination claims further to intro- 
duce for the sake of beauty free details that are 
subservient to use in any sense whatever,— 
thet might “be altered in a thousand ways 
without usefalness being impaired, though beauty 
would die at once on alteration in any one of 
them,—that might be altered again almost as 
variously, and beauty be still conserved, and 
only varied, while usefulness would be neither 
better nor worse in a single change. Whether 
and to what extent a minor use may not be 
sometimes sacrificed for the sake of o superior 
beauty, is a question upon which architects will 
often have to take deep counsel within their own 
spirits ; and if the sacrifice is successfal, as under 
conditions it may be gloriously, may be con- 
tented to abide the challenge of violated prin- 
ciple. But such decisions involve the very 
casuistry of art, and though every act of life in 
either case depends on resolation of a case of 
conscience, the last refinements of casuistry are 
as perilous in art as in morals. 

As a guiding rule the Harmonies of Beauty 
must ever hover closely around those of Use,— 
must hold by an attachment to them as the 
elder born even when most frankly and wildly 
discursive. It is thus that the appropriate 
rhetorical accent of the words tells authorita- 
tively on the distribution of notes by the musical 
composer, while the musician would jastly 
deride the ascription of all the merit and value 
of his melody to any source independent of his 
own genius,—as justly as he would impradently 
and fatally disregard the import and spirit of the 
words of which it is his main business to enhance 
the expression. 

As Beaaty has need to harmonise with Use, the 
sentiments it suggests must be those that are 
in harmony with the particular use in question, 
whether as regards a structure at large, a 
section of it, or a particular member; it is for 
Art to recognise what are these appropriate sen- 
‘timenta, to distinguish, to refine them, to invent 
modes and forms that will give them distinct 
and proportionate expression. Beanty is cared 
for, not by contributing to use, but by expressing 
the characteristics of usefulness. The simplest 
illustration is the best; the service of the 
column depends on its strength,—requires that 
it should be solid, rigid, vertical. When the 
mass is channelled from top to bottom in Doric 
or Ionic flutes, there is argament that strength 


has been impaired by removal of material, or 
that the projections that remain are useless ex- 
crescences ; a Gothic vaulting shaft, again, is in 
most cases as palpably either less or more than 
is required for avy constructive service. But 
both flute and vaulting shaft, contrasted as they 
are, supply visible emphasis to the suggested 
function of the members they are attached to; 
they are notifications and assurance of the be- 
stowal of thought, precisely and appropriately, 
in the direction and at the points where thought 
is most of importance. An agreeable sense, 


leading contrasts, and intimate the truth of 
their connexions,—the simplicity of their tran- 
sitions,—the certainty of their coherence. Grace- 
falness thus supervenes upon vigour, and delicacy 
upon endurance, and the primary character of 
the composition at last owes its liveliest declara- 
tion todetails that are in no way contributory,— 
certain'y not essential,—to its commoner avail- 
ableness in use. 

When original parts and serviceable members 
have been supplied or invented, the natural seats 
and secrets of expression are open to study, to 
scrutiny, to the experiment of untiring tentative 
trial. It is the function of wsthetic art to detect 
the motive on which character depends, — to 
estimate its quality and force, and to compass 
the expression of it by invented features of sig- 
nificant expression and treatment, with natural 
and precisely modulated emphasis. The instru- 
ments and elements for awakening varied phases 
of sentiment are different in every art; but the 
principle in accordance with which as they pass 
from the severe to the elegant, from the ornate 
to the playfal, they assert appropriateness, and 
realise a peculiar unity, is ever the same; it i® 
the persistently pursued differentiation,—mode- 
rate it may be, or extreme,—of combinations 
that have origin primarily in the harmonies of 
use. Whether for the leading lines of a large 
design, or for the details of an ornament, the 
principle, however latent, is at last the same. 

Appropriate sentiment is sometimes much 
more simple, much more salient than in other 
cases,—sometimes by very vigour of nature is 
insurgent and victorious over any mismanage- 
ment that does its best or worst to smother or 
suppress it. This, however, usually will be but 
in the coarser cases, and characteristic expres- 
sion that gives an opening for really fine art 
demands finest powers, instincts, culture, for its 
appreciation. If write tragedy you will, is the 
warning of Horace, in his particularly,—one 
would fincy, rather painfally,—frank intima- 
tions,—ad Pisones,—it behoves you to study 
Plato, to bend night and day over the Socratic 
literature. It were no bad advice to an aspir- 
ing student of architecture to enjoin him to 
familiarise himself, in the first instance, with 
Shakspeare. All characteristic expression in 
every art is at last amenable to a moral test,—it 
bases upon moral fitness. The feelings that are 
the germ of all artistic perfeotion, that dis- 
tinguish the decent and the ungracefal, the 
refined and commonplace, the grades and hues 
by which dignities differ from dignities as star 
from star in glory, are essentially sensitive ap- 
preciations of modes of right and wrong. 

It is thus that a building of any importance 
can scarcely but be an expreesion of the character 
of the builders,—in this term comprising both 
client and architect. Dignity and valgarity, 
culture and clamsiness, littleness of mind and 
expansive humanity will struggle into light from 
the very depths of the unsuspecting designers’ 
hearts, and stand published to all mankind ia 
their works. Liberality manifests and ostenta- 
tion proclaims itself ; if plenitude of wealth and 
vacuity of ideas start together, they will be 
housed in company at last, and invite all the 





world to take note of them; and largeness of 
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heart that a little disregards limitation of re- 
sources will not leave even incompleteness un- 
lighted by a glory. 

But the highest esthetic harmony does not 
occur by accident ; purity and force of expression 
exist in virtue of the subordination or sup- 
pression of elements that are by their nature in- 

us,—by union in due order and sequence 
of ail that are fitted to heighten the effect re- 
quired ; selection, exclusion, arrangement, come 
without labour 


might seem, for 
eaten nail ive ales if he tried, to pro- 
ceed spontaneously. 

As little does sesthetic harmony, whatever its 
geeming spontaneousness, occur independently 
of principle,—of that theory of which we have 
a announced ourselves ia search. In 
moving on to the consideration of this in closer 
detail, there is but space to-day to indicate one 
more distinction, which, however, divides the 
whole field that lies before us for exploration. 

The harmoniousness of a combination 
in respect of Use or Beauty, or both, and whether 
in Nature or Art, is a confluence from a double 
gonrce, and is made up of two kinds of harmony 
in accord. Such acombination is harmonious,— 

1. As regards and in virtue of the kind of 
members, or parts assembled, and the scheme of 
their arrangement. 

2. As regards and in virtue of the absolute 
and relative magnitudes of the membars one 
with another,—the matter of gradation and 
preponderance. ' 

Thus the natural structure of an animal is 
recognised as harmonious, when and inasmuch 
as its members are of the kind, and complete 
the set required for its existence and a- 
tion under certain definite conditions : this is the 
harmony of the gills, fins, scaly coat, and so 
forth of the fish; and equally in the case of the 
bird, among parts so different as lungs, wings, 
and feathers : this it will be convenient to desig- 
nate Qualitative Harmony. It is this which is 
violated when a requisite member is wanting, or 
a@ wrong is intruded; as if, for instance, we 
should suppose claws to belong to a ruminant 
animal, or hoofs to @ carnivore; or, to resume 
our former example, if fish and bird should 
interchange their organs of locomotion or respi- 
ration. But mere harmony of parts in respect of 
kind is insufficient without the complementary 
harmony in respect of quantity,—Quantitative 
Harmony, or, let us say, Proportion. Dispropor- 
tion between parts will frustrate the efficiency 
of the most exquisitely contrived organisation, 
and the iil and irregular growth of the dwarf is 
in these respects an im jon as serious as 
the mutilated condition of the cripple. When 
the fitting parts in respect of kind, and with 
reference to a given end, have been assumed, the 
crowning effect has still to wait upon their fitting 
adjustment to each other and to the whole, in 
respect of dimensions, weight, strength, solidity, 
and so forth. 

£sthetic harmony in the arts is subject to the 
same conditions ;—it is bound, in the first instance, 
to Qaalitative appropriateness in adoption and 
general distribution of columns, piers or shafts, 
arches and imposts, &c., or the various orna- 
mental developments attached to useful mem- 
bers,—elements of which the invention in gene- 
ral forms and combination supplies types for 
farther elaboration and refinement by expressive 
art. The precise definition of expression, how- 
ever, the evolution of most forcible as well as of 
purest effect, will depend secondarily npon Qaan- 
titative adjastmente,—upon just subordination by 
proportion of features, which, however appro- 
priate and susceptible of harmonious expression 
in @ general way, may easily become inane or 
ridiculous by exaggeration of one to the detri- 
ment of all the rest. 

Artistic architectural harmoniousness, there- 
fore, such aswe are used to ascribe to the Parthe- 
non,—su' h as we are conscious of in the finest 


cathedrals, —isrecognisableashaving 
a double source: first,in the Qualitative condition 
of harmony, in the appropriate natare of divisions 
and members relatively to the purposes of sacred 
buildings, including the expression of a certain 
typical dignity, the grand purpose of all; 
secondly, in the Quantitative condition of har- 
mony, the fitting proportion of these divisions 
and members to each other at large and ia 
detail, with reference to the same great pur- 
poses. The first definition may be otherwise 
referred to as the principle of Harmonious Design, 
and the second as the principle of Harmonions 
Proportion. 
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Here no expectation is likely 
The detached Lancet tower, designed 
gateway to the churchyard, a very 
in proportion and detail, stands 
yards south-east of the church. 
certainly makes the best of the 
bat does little justice to the thoronghly-detached 
charch, which cannot group with it without 
losing some effect of size. are too near 
and too closely associated to be two buildi 
and too separated to be properly one,—a 
in a leas degree true of every posi 
the crossing, the centre of the west 
end of an aisle, where the tower can j 
on to the nave, or the highest 










many approaching, if not absolutely reaching, 
perfection—are well known by the illustrations 
(vol. i., Early Eng., plates 9 to 22) of Mr. J. K. 
ing’s “‘ Details of Gothic Architecture ” (pub- 
lished 1852): some wall-painting and minor 
details being also given in “‘ Gothic Ornaments,” 
by the same anthor,—vol.i., Early Eng., plates 
56 to 63 (published 1849). Everything must be 
very much as it was then, except that some of 
the stenework has since lost its whitewash. 
Along the road on the top of the Old Roman 
Bank for a mile or two ; quite a surprising eleva- 
tion hereabouts ;—a very early work for securing 
the Marshland district from inundation: the dry 
land now stretches three good miles northward, 
and active measures are from time to time taken 
to snatch fresh areas out of the clutch of the sea. 
To Walpole St. Peter, the largest and finest 
Rectilinear church in the whole Marshland 
deanery : members of the Architectural Associa- 
tion will remember the elaborate paper on the 
buildings of this district by the Rev. RB. C. 
Neleon, of this parish, read to them in January, 
1870. The church, with plenty of floor and 
cubical space ; of conrse, much over-lighted now 
by these great untoned windows. The floor at 
the east end of the chancel,—raised (perhaps too 
much) by a double flight of steps above the 
general floor level,—has a public passage under 
the eastern bay covered with a groimed stone 
roof; doubtless.a right-of-way clung to then, as 
it would probably be now, with trae English 
tenacity. A general similarity of the clearstory 
of the nave here to that of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Wiggenhall,—with flat buttresees between the 
windows dying under the projecti pet,— 
is another instance of the “ works porobably 








done by the same artist,’”—a few of which were 
named by Mr. Street in Sess. Pap. R.1.B.A., 
1869-70, pp. 30 et seq. The large Jacobean screen 
poe ig pr gee gen ted 
cut the church in two; yet, althongh conscious 
of the fervid summer-time, and none of us 
parishioners, all consent that, as the screen is 
really a very fine one, and per promotes 
comfort at times, it might be permitted to 
remain. This, and the Jacobean pulpit and 
immense font-cover, are specimens of a store of 
work of this date, to be found hereabouts, with 
® not unpleasing, nor ungracefal, and quite 
peculiar odd quaintness,—one is driven to that 
most useful, if just now rather vague epithet. 








* Bee pp. 619, 639, ante, 


The other Walpole (St. 
of failure 


Andrew), near.at hand, 
an instance of 


of one the much. 


: the walls are now crippled, 


| and have iron ties, &c. Here are a clever little 


stone pulpit bracket, good turrets at the east of 
the nave, and some remains of.a hermitage at 
the west end of the church. Walpole “is sup. 
posed to record . . . the pool formed within 


before |the sea-dyke (wall) in this neighbourhood” 


(Marray’s “ Norfolk,” 1870, p. 303). 
St. Clement,—well known by the 
view in Johnaon’s “ Reliques,”—has.a ponderous 
tower at the north-west corner; giving a fine 
breadth to the west front, always a source of 
grandeur; the impression of size necessary thereto 
depending so much on the “ return dimension.” 
Five or six miles take us back to Lynn, where 
St. Margaret's Church, with twin western towers, 
drives home the same ideas as to 


small but decidedly individual l 
the ruined Grey Friars’ Church; end recent | 
no one can leave its fine Early Lancet 

of a dignified severe type, ornamented with later 


done what they could!) One feels sure it will 

get @ new nave some day soon, and lose, at the 

same time or previously, the very vulgar brick 

market-house ; too dull to know what. a stupid 

pave Srrbyrtes dos Pacmag = Sp 0 the west front 
t 


in its tracery, a very elaborate south porch in two 
Shastyerds "A pon geendial stall tches Us 
churehy post. i 
through the Pablic Walks, with good trees and 
tarf, and @ little water,—really a oredit and 4 
beanty,—to the of our Ladye on 
Mount; a pretty i D 
the top, about 6 yards by 5 ; 
sions, vaulted with the cross vaults, working 
into a ery —— four 
centre. t. Margaret’s, 
Snetzler organ, associated 
Burney—organist, 1751-1760; 
hope much more at home here than amon 
oddly-mannered company, with whom 
placed him in the famous Adelphi pictare. _ 
Thursday, August 3rd.—Let every one go1ug 
to Lynn walk round the picturesque Custom 
House, if he can: a little Renaissance work, 
with a feeling of breadth and simplicity, avd 
some lightness of touch in the decorative portions, 
M DO LXXXfiL,— 


a translation of the treatis? 
of the Sieur de C , found it so“ bard not 
to slide into the Pan when once one begins 
to speak of Your Majesty.” ‘The place 


prosperity,—a hides itself 
in lane-like streets, and in the courtyards, and 
now rather rams —from which, 


A visitor could not crave or have @ better 
fate,—than the company in these old nooks of & 
local antiquary, brimfal of the traditions of the 
place, knowing intimately the panelled rooms 
and vaulted cellars, and their contents. After 
such tuition, which Lynn ean afford of the best 








* A recent, short, and most readable account of these 
‘some personal 
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part of the tower erected together. These rests 
and in course of erection ly more 
usual than people are willing to e, The 


influence had imposed. The coniferous capital, 
as Mr. Sharpe loves to call the capital that these 
little lon happily tho soclcp,eaplial, hare in 
it ess y the scollop capital, is here in 
full foree. The columns of the nave alternately 
octagons and circles on plan,—a common 
custom ; on the south side, however, the octagons 
have the angles to the east and west, but on the 
north their sides. The whole treatment of the 
arcade has the closest resemblance in general 
form and even in minute details to the infirmary 
at Ely, south-east of the cathedral. Some ill- 
advised retooling (and reshaping) of the stone- 
work of the caps,—done, it would appear, in 
direct of the direction of the architect 
employed in the otherwise excellent restoration, 
—leads to remarks of this general tenor :—‘‘ The 
tool-marks on masonry are of great value, and 
should in no case be even in danger of oblitera- 
tion. The distinetive gash of the axe of the 


tural history, but parta of the art iteelf; inas- 
much as the finish is almost always adapted 
specially to the design,—with judgment like an 
instinct in itself a study.” As to removing 
whitewash from stonework,—in no case a 
steel tool to be used,—only a brush of 
cardwire, to be followed by bristle-brashes. 
If oil-paint has to be removed, it may be 
softened with some powerful solution, and the 
surface cleaned with brushes. “It is better, 
and pleasanter in every way, for some little 
patches of obstinate whitewash to remain—than 
to see anywhere raw freshly-tooled surfaces 
on old stone work. And if this is of importance 
in the case of plain surfaces or moulded work, 
it is of supreme importance in the case of 
carved surfaces. The removal in an 

way of one-eighth or one-quarter ofan inch from 
the face of a marble statue would distort the 
expression,—would probably make a# beautiful 
face a laughing-stock ; and aftersuch a process, 
the spirited outlines, the well-medelled surfaces, 
the delicate roundings and hollows of some of 
these pier-capitals,—a while works of 
authentic value, true transcri their author’s 
thought, and the records of the skill of his 
trained hand,—can give only @ very mixed and 
doubtful pleasure.” The fact thet this had very 
rarely to be repeated in full,—with such an 
example in point,—in a district where a good 
average of restoration has been done, should 
Sive to the true moulding - and - distinctive- 
carving enthusiast no little satisfaction. The 


west tower, of considerable beauty, with arcades 
round the angle-turrets, a sancte bell-cote, and 
several gable-crosses, a heart-reliquary in the 
north aisle, some rich wood parcloses, and nearly 
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and | warm yellow, washed over evenly with strongly- 
coloured beer, by a church duster with special 
ideas, of taste, and certainly of colour. 
flags, | The fonts in this immediate district, a very good 
i remarkable. 


sure to follow in such cases as Mr, Fergusson has | spire lights, peers prettily over the tree tops,— 
pointed out so often and so well. Illustrations | the cross. church with a tower and stone 
carefully to scale, and with details of parts, may | spire of this kind in this year’s set of churches. 
be found in the Builder, vol. vi., p.91,—before our the builders were warned by failures ; 
volumes required a library shelf ail to themselves. 
The church of late, rather thin, detail, with wall- 
pieced roof ; the corbels to it of coarser type both 
in idea and execution than in the re works 
of what we used to call the Decorated period ; 
old glass in the east window, borrowed from Ely 
Cathedral; a wooden eagle lectern ; and a tablet 


than the church could not readily be put on 

the crossing. Certainly, “there is nothing like 
@ cross church with central spire for picturesque 
effect.” When the vicar has succeeded in per- 
suading the so right-minded squire to form an 
in the north aisle to “Captain Anthony Lump-| opening in the wall, filled in with light iron 
kin [a family name appearing in various inscrip- , and the long vista has thus the grey 
tions], who died the 11th of October, 1780, | church in the distance,—may we be there to see. 
aged 51 years;”—traditionally in the village | They boast that William of Wykeham was reotor 
the honoured original of Goldsmith's rollicking | here, speaking of the great Mnoglishman with a 
Tony. The first ance of the play, 15th | pleasant pride; pronouncing Wyke-(not Wick) 
of March, 1773,—so that the dates do not fit | ham, after the pattern set at his New college at 
badly : the author stated to have written part of | Oxford :—calling attention, by the way, to the 
it in a house in the village—a piece of raral- | Wykeham (a grange to Spalding Priory), locally 
izing on the part of dear Goldy that Mr. | so called, existing not far off,—ander four miles 
Forster’s most carefal biography does not| through the air. This may bear a little on the 
record. The name may well have been sug- | case, seeing that the modern Hampshire (Wick- 
gested, as all Dickens’s names are said to have | ham) folk may perhaps shirk the speech of their 
been, by an actual one; the author would, no| ancestors; but maybe we had better be satisfied 
doubt, have gladly welcomed such a godsend: | with the Why as we get it, and not press for 
at least one thinks so, in calling to mind the| farther reasons. Quadring Church tower, with 
agonies of parturition that at last prodaced the | walls and battresses battered out of beaaty, no 
now so simple and happy title,—* She stoops to | doubt done in view of the awfal foundations ; 
conquer.” Back again to Wisbeach ;—the inha- | an interesting oak roof to nave, and an iron-bound 
bitants apparently hesitating just now between | chest,—one of the many old bits of detached 
the beach and bech—in pairs of each on trades- | furniture to be seen here and there. Donington 
men’s boards at the station; and then by rail to| Church, illastrated in Brandon’s Parish 
Boston. A sectional work of supererogation is | Charches,” vol. ii., very admirably restored in a 
done there, in the shape of a pilgrimage to | conservative way, and fitted with good new seats, 
ices Ramee ; Sates coomuy tows. ‘toe sare ond 

‘ ch ‘or @ coun wn. 
larbeck semi = 6 rite aisles: spacious and lofty, tower south of the 


south aisle a tall, stone-vaulted por- 
as any one asking his way will be at once in-/| tal; tliree light segmental pointed very beau- 
formed. The church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, | tifal windows in the aisle; cusped buttress 
stands so that the angle may be touched from | tops; @ very rare and very exquisite Lancet 
the footpath on the Witham bank, a little way | stone stall-end in chancel. Bicker Charch,— 
below Boston. The nave of six bays, Transitional | unrestered at present, bar a little clearing away 
om the south, and Lancet on the north, pro- 


of and whitewash,—* one of the prettiest 
bably very slowly built, and of considerable} little Lancet east ends to be seen anywhere,” 
character and beauty, with complete clearatories | shafts and good mouldings. Norman and Tran- 
of Lancet date. The chancel wholly destroyed, | sitional work iuside and out, and a threatening 
the nave piers out of upright, a lot of windows |of ruin ; the central tower, though without a 
without tracery, plenty of white and other | spire, the author of the mischief as usual; some 
washes on the stonework, a gallery in the | arches adjoining it are now crippled and stratted 
western bay across the tower arch, neatly grained | with timber. At Swineshead we are only six 
pews precisely 4 ft. high in the nave, and the| miles from Heckington; this six-mile interval, 
same—blue cloth lined in the chancel, and most i 
other things to match ;—the whole church, there- 
fore, a specimen of unrestoredness that ought to 
be delightful to all affected with a morbid dread 
af tyr Boston about 8— 
, rom 
our usual time, by the bye, for alf to get parish church as would properly evoke the 
start, after the synchronous breakfast. Surfleet, | Dominie’s “ Pro-di-gious. An engaged tower 
ten miles south on the Great Northern loop- | at the centre of the-sast. pent ints the cknews | 
line, is soon reached ; and our four horses and | always # very grand feature internally ; ol 
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seating and screens, incised slabs, good carved 
label terminations, and a wonderfully beautiful 
series of stone panels now lining the south porch, 
said to have been removed from Swineshead 
Abbey, the grounds of which we pass (the 
building has disappeared) on our road for Boston. 
Looking backwards, we keep well in sight the 
spire of Swineshead, with idiosnycratic panelled 
screen some distance up the spire, and bold 
angle pinnacles, altogether very 
and ahead we have “the stump”—little short 
of 300 ft. high,—a broad and powerful pile, the 
open upper lantern and bell-chamber lights 
throwing form into its grey outline as we get 
nearer,—making one regret that the “chimes 
chamber” required glass louvres in the windows 
up to the transoms; these very grand windows 
thus not getting quite fair play. A pleasant 
lodging-place for the bells though, whence they 
can sound well over the flats and river reaches, 
ungratefully enough making “the blind wall 
rock” all the while with nervous shudders at 
their clangour! In the evening we find here also 
the church lighted up and the great organ 
sounding. When one remembers these and so 
many other good deeds done for us, big Henry 
Vill. gets back some of the wickedness we 
credited him with aforetime (for which haters of 
whitewash have, of course, never furgiven him), 
if only for saying, in his polite way, that Lio- 
colnshire “ was the most brute and beastly shire 
in all his realm.” 

Saturday, August 5th.—About seven miles 
south to Sutterton Station, and to the church 
there: another fen-country enigma: looks as 
if at one time it had sunk into the ground bodily. 
The piers adjoining the central tower at the 
original level, with their bases quite hidden ; 
the nave rebuilt and raised, perhaps after re- 
maining roofless a century or two, the external 
columns and caps bearing marks of weathering, 
Algarkirk, covered with grey age and toned with 
lichen,—in its beautifal situation with the turf of 
the park ranning up to the walls, and old trees 
hanging round,—as sweet an image of peaceful 
beauty as the best of dreams could supply; 
within—an unsparing lavishly-finished work that 
nowadays brings holiday pilgrims from far and 
near. In an architectural-history point of view, 
of interest as a specimen of late Transitional 
work, 1180 to 1185. Every window filled with 
modern stained glass,—a complete scheme, well 
wrought out, of Biblical history—in the nave 
aisles and transepts, said to be “the completest 
set of modern windows in any English parish 
church.” The chancel windows of a beautiful 
jewelly character,—little patches of intense 
colour amid patterns in simpler tones. The 
modern reredcs decorated by Mr. Crace in every 
inch, in colour and gilding, subdued to chaste- 
ness by light diaperings of tender colour on the 
stronger grounds. It is worth while occasionally 
to have all strength thus put ont on a little 
retired village church. The liberal-minded 


satisfactory ; | sage 


custodian who has supplied the will, and the 
purse, and sustained interest in the work, 
must have his personal satisfactions in its pre- 
sent condition. Kirton Church has a western 
tower, rather ingeniously rebuilt A.D. 1804, 
originally the central tower; and plenty of 
good detail of various sorts ;—also a well-de- 


race will probably be removed 
to a museum before many years have gone 
by! Frampton Church, well known by the 
capital drawings in “Bowman & Crowther;” a 
grand Lancet spire of a very rare sort, almost all 
of one date, 1190-1200; a Geometrical ground 
story, the rest Curvilinear; the chancel short- 
ened. And so back to Boston, and a look round 
the old buildings there, which may be counted on 
~ fingers,—the town ie eg ye 
estroyed, some not so very ago, most 

remains carefully recorded and illustrated in 
Mr. P. Thompson's “ Hist. and Antiq. of Boston” 
(Boston : John Noble, joe, we pals 
painstaking compilations i - ly 
to the head a hand of the PAs ess! 
who shall supply a complete history of the 
County; sure to add by itself a goodly array to 
shelves stored with wrist-dislocating volumes 
together by the earnest souls of Clutterbuck, 
Hasted, Surtees, and their worthy company. 

Then to the church. After,—the well-de- 
served thanks and acclamations for those re- 
membering that,— 

** Not for our selves alone wee are create, 

But for our frendes and for our countries good ;” 


And then,—dispersion till the meeting in North- 
amptonshire next year. 








THE NEW BATHS, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


WE mentioned some time ago that very com- 
plete baths were being constructed in University 
College Hospital with a view to the cure of 
various diseases. These are now completed, and 
the annexed plan serves to show the extent and 
scope of the undertaking. The necessary funds 
were raised by Dr. Tilbury Fox, who has also 
given unwearied attention to the ment 
and details of the baths. Mr. Michael P. Man- 
ning was the architect employed, and Messrs. 
Jeakes & Co. executed the work, which has cost 
about 1,5002. 

The baths are in two parts: the one in which 
contegious ekin complaints are to be treated, dis- 
infection of clothes practised, and famigatious 
with various metallic vapours made, and the 
other in which ordinary baths, liquid chemical 
applications, douche, shower, hot air, and hot 
vapour baths will be given. On entering from 








above, the staircase branches off to the leftinto the 
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find a good dressing-room, to which -are 
attached two recesses, in one of which, viz., that 
on the extreme left, as indicated in the plan, are 
the mercurial vapour baths, the other being the 
itch bath. The itch bath is fitted up with great 
care. It is a walled-off recess, and so built as 
to receive a large amount of water withont over- 
flowing. reared couple of steps 
up and into the bath, as the 

douche baths in the general hall. Then there is 
« large marble slab at the bac 


has a flae of its own, ranning to the top of the 
building, and in this chamber the clothes of the 
itch and other patients will be hung up to be disin- 
fected, whilst the patients are ap te 
baths. There is no woodwork save the doors, 
and no paint about this section of the baths ; 
the walls are cemented, so as to be easily and 
effectually cleansed by thérough washing. The 
floor is tiled, and the mercurial boxes are sup- 
plied with steam. 

We must congratulate all the parties concerned 
on the completeness of the arrangements made 
to combat with an obstinate class of diseases. 


a 
— 


TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN.* 
METZ. 

THE morning we left Strasburg for Metz, we 
pack. es; pay f up at four o'clock, and, more. 
oyer, had to start off without “ bite or sup,” 
We had asked over-night to have a cup of 
coffes brought to us upstairs, but were told we 
could noi,— why, we werenot informed,—and that 
we could get breakfast much more comfortably 
at the station. When we were quite ready, we 
had to wait half an hour in the entrance, at 
that time in a state of dust, disturbance, and 
discomfort, before the railway omnibus came 
round to pick up us and our impedimenta, Why 
they should have routed us out so unnecessarily 
early, we were at a loss to conceive, but con- 
cluded we were paying the penalty of other 
pends sins ; ‘g there thing ronyeene ga never 
can be in time anything, so, I suppose, 
waiters and concitrges get into the habit of 
giving every person half an hour’s grace. 

Arrived at the station, of course we found that 
the various delays, such as waiting for our turn, 
weighing all the 1 and so forth, used u 
all the time; so b: t had to be diese j 
There was much explanation to be given at the 
ticket-taker’s pigeon-hole. The money of the 
country is French, but the’railways are under 
German control, so the tariff is calculated ia 
German money. A German was inside the 
ticket-bureau, and a French-speaking German 
stood outside to translate and explain ; the price 
of the tickets was asked in thalers and paid for 
in francs. This ment was sufliciently 
puzzling to those who understood German; but 
to those who did not, and who, possibly, were 
not very familiar with French money either, it 
was nothing short of mental torture: their on) 
resource was, helplessly to hold out a handfal of 
money and let the Prussians “ requisition” what 
they pleased. A civil question in German, 
“How much is it in French money, please,” 
brought back to us a civil and patient explana- 
tion ; and when I added, “‘ That’s all diff- 
cult for English people,” the man 
#ympathised, and told us it all over again, slowly 








and kindly, saying, “ And are sO many 
English people travelling now ;” he then lifted 
his cap, bowed through his -hole, and 
wished us “ guten morgen.” But for the bit of 


civility on my part, we also might have gone on 
our way saying, “What beara those Prussians 
are ! ” 


As we passed ont of the town we again saw 
the fearful effect of the bombardment on the 
gaswork quarter and on the outside of the forti- 
fications. Some pce were at Kegs on & 
massive gateway, pounded 
rubbish of crasshting signe go qeadags the 
solid pile of masonry looked like some old Roman 
ruin. A little way out we earthworks, 
and at every station came upon marks of battle : 





e Bee p. 640, ante, 


houses thrown down, walls loopholed, buildings 
scarred and patched. 

At Hagenau we had to tarn out, have our 
luggage weighed, and then get into another 
train. It was before the Diet at Hagenau that 
our Richard Coour-de-Lion was brought, in 
chains, by his gaoler, the Emperor Henry VI, 
who bought him, for 30,000 silver marks, of his 
treacherous enemy, Leopold of Austria. Richard’s 
prison was the Castle of Trifels, now a ruin; 
but the subterranean dangeon in which he is 
said to have been confined is still pointed out. 
It was probably from outside this castle that the 
faithfal minstrel, Blondel, discovered his royal 
master’ In the Hagenau train we had for com- 
panion an Englishman who had spent the previous 
day going about the boarhood and visiting 
the battle-field of Woerth. He said, “There 
are not many traces now remaining of the 
desperate fighting, excepting the numerous 
graves; but the church is burnt, and several 
houses are destroyed.” In the fields aroand, the 
Hagenauer Wald, we saw some graves dotied 
about, marked by crosses of wood with wreaths 
hang on them. 

At Niederbronn the railway entera the Pass 
of the Vosges. Here the scenery becomes very 
fine, mountain after mountain crossing, sur- 
mounting, and overlapping one another. They 
are mostly richly wooded ; but in places the red 
rock stands out, time-streaked and bare. Ex- 
cepting in colour, they bear great similarity, both 
in stratification and vegetation, to the rocks near 
West Hoathly, Sussex. Most charming valleys 
stretch off to right and left; and presently, on 
the left, a singalar wall of bare striated rock 
rises up. 

Bitsche.—The fine fortress looks so firm and 
strong, standing high above the railway on the 
right. The grass up the to the outer walls | 
is all ploughed up by shot and shell, and the 
walls themselves are mach battered, and the 
houses within are roofless, windowless, and 
ruinous; but the town and the church seemed 
to have escaped almost untouched. While waiting 
at the station, we stepped out on to the platform 


below; but though we were nearly at the end of 
June, the day was so cold and damp we were 
glad enough to retarn to the protection of our 
carriage. The country continues very rocky 
and covered with woods. It must have been 
fearfal ground to march over, in an enemy's 


that it proved the French unworthy to retain 
the Vosges, since they were incapable of defend- 
ing them. 

Lemberg : where we had a long time to wait 
at an uninteresting station. When we again 
started off, I could hear a party of Frenchmen 
in the next carriage arguing 


voice,—I judged him to be a grieving 


first step towards eradicating our faults is to be 
able to see them; and to retrieve our errors we 
must first feel them to be errors. 

From its entry into the Vosges district the 
railroad rises some 700 ft.; but after passing 
Lemberg it again descends, and when Bliesbruck 
Station is left behind, it comes out through the 
rocks on to a large elevated plain. On the right 
a lovely view is obtained ees homes 
plain, which is seen dotted villages, 
spires, and trees, with tracts of 
cultivated land. 

_, Saargemund was reached about 1030, and 
here a fresh delay occurred ; the | was all 
moved out and piled up on the and we 
were turned adrift, with the pleasing intelligence 
that we must wait two hours for the train which 
was to carry us on to Metz. However, it gave 
us an opportunity of going in quest of some 
breakfast, which was mach ed after 6} 
hours’ fasting,—ever since we rose in the morn- 

ion of some stale 


about the war; one | their noses 
contending that France did well, considering the|do much harm; and as they could look about 
hopelessness of the straggle from the beginning, | them, they soon ceased to be frightened, when 
and continuing,—* Cependant, monsieur, il faut|they saw the attendants to whom they were 
avouer qu'il y avait quelquechose de glorieux. ...” | accustomed sitting quietly on the straw at their 
“Glorieur, glorieux, monsieur,” retorted ano-| feet. The last operation was for eome of the 
ther; “il n’y a eu rien de glorieux pour la| men of the commissariat department to go round 
France dans la guerre, dés le commencement | with huge piles of flat circular loaves of bread 
jusqu’é la fin!” I was glad to hear a French-/| and distribute among the vans, As there were 
man take so just a view of the position; par-| no ; 

7 ticularly as,—from the melancholy tone of the | by blae-bloused men and deposited on the plat- 


ay pees, | 
not a country-immolating red republican. The/| if they were “req 


modest little place, called the “ Restauration-de- 
la-Gare,” we inquired if we could have quelque 
chose d manger, and were told by a good-tempered 
little French hosteas (in a very undress toilette, 
which the earliness of the hour perhaps excused) 
that we could parfaitement have anything we 
desired ; we were thereupon shown into a small 
room, with a fire in the grate—acceptable, too, 
t h it was midsummer so-called,—before 
w. sat a barly-looking German soldier, wear- 
ing a brown-holland jacket, who was reading 
some book with the help of a German and 
French dictionary. 

On the table was spread a not over-clean 
cloth, on which stood a tall white and flowered 
vase containing some very sweet and fresh pink 
and white wild-looking roses. The vase, as I 
afterwards discovered, was marked underneath 
“ Faience de mines.” The burly soldier 
soon rose from his seat by the fire, and prepared 
to leave the room, I of him not to 
déranger himself on our account; but I saw he 
did not understand a word of my little speech, 
so I had to translate it into German, when he 
answered me, “as mild as milk,” made a polite 
bow, and—exit. A charming little maid, with 
black eyes and dark hair, brought us our food ; 
she was habited in royal Stuart tartan, which 
was bunched up somehow, and made a most 
picturesque costame. I told her that she por- 
tait les couleurs Britanniques, explaining that 
Scotland was part of la Grande Brétagne, and her 
dress was Scotch ; whereupon she laughed, and 
showed her pretty teeth, said yes, it was Ecos- 
sais, turned herself half round to display the 
* panier,” and seemed qaite delighted to have 
her tastefal costume admired. 

Retarning to the station, we had still to wait ; 
an immense train of soldiery, horses, and 
was being started off for Berlin. The con- 
veyances were mostly | and cattle vans, 
and were of large size; in each van forty men 
were placed, or eight horses with three or four 
men to attend to them ; they were to travel day 
and night. There was one proper railway- 
carriage for the officers ; the Cannon were placed 


to look about, the fortress being well seen from | on open trucks, like those employed on our rail- 


ways for the conveyance of private carriages. 
There were fifty-two of these large vans and 
tracks, besides the officers’ carriage, fifty-three 
in all; and there was only one engine for the 
whole load. The weight must have been 
enormous ; yet the powerful engine started it off 


country, too, and with such hills, or rather | quite easily. It was especially interesting to see 
mountains to climb. This locality, later in the | the orderly manner ia which this large body of 
war, was the haant of the Francs-tireurs. There | men, 1,100 or 1,200, was moved, with baggage, 
is plenty of cover for them; and how they ever | artillery, and all appliances, buth for themselves 
allowed themselves to be driven out of such a / and their horses. Instead of forcing the horses 
stronghold is indeed a marvel. It strack us/| up an inclined plane, as with us, a portion of the 


platform was raised with earth on toa level with 
the floor of the trucks ; so they walked into them 
quite unconsciously as they would into a stable. 
Some of them kicked a good deal when first tied 
up ; but as they stood side by side, four in arow, 
with their heels to each end of the truck, and 
meeting in the middle, they could not 


bundles of new lanterns were brought 


form ; this was done so surlily that I wondered 
uisitioned.” 

At last we also steamed away from Saarge- 
mund; or Sarreguemines, in French parlance. 
Soon after, on the right, the memorable 
“ Spichern heights” come into view, but are too 
distant to afford any distinct idea of the grandly- 
contested points of onslaught; still, the very 
vicinage seems to infect one with heroism, to 
make the heart throb and the eye glisten with 
emotion. 

At Bening-Merlberge we had again to turn out 


all bat fall of French prisoners 
home. oe oe ee ee 
down, and large patches of woodwork on 
esa side were torn away. At Falconberg 
( 


memont) some poor women were on the 


? 
was crying bitterly at parting from hers, who 
bea fo youth, and looked rather stolid and 
loutish. Was this glory ? and were they going 
for soldiers? A large pile of buildings close to 








ing, that ie, with the exception 
binseite we happened to have with us, Ata 


the station are the barracks. 
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Herny, Remilly, and Courcelles were passed, and 
then came Metz ! 

We arrived there at four o'clock, having been 
ten hours en route. The Hédtel de l’Europe is 
called the best, but we did not find it particu- 
larly good ; still the myriads of German soldiers 
everywhere are a sufficient excuse for all short- 
comings. The hotel seemed to swarm with 
them, and the pretty courtyard in front was con- 
tinually filled with saddle and draught horses, 
provision and | carts, and all the bustle 
and litter of “ ing q ” &. After 
partaking of some hurried food, we sallied forth 
on a visit of inspection to the cathedral. On 
the Place Napoléon, in front of it, stands the 
bronze statue erected to the honour of Abraham 
Fabert, which bears on its base his name, “ A. 
Fabert,” and beneath, the pompous inscription, 
**§i, pour empécher qu'une place que le roi 
m’a confiée, ne tombat an pouvoir de l’ennemi, il 
fallait mettre 4 la bréche ma personne, ma 
famille, et tout mon bien, je ne balancerais pas 
un moment 4 le faire.” High-sounding words 
these, but not practically useful; a few sand- 
bags would answer the purpose much better ; 
but this is just the sort of theatrical claptrap in 
which your Frenchman delights. Let us hear 
what two German soldiers say who are 
standing before the statue, and reading the bom- 
bastic inscription ; they are part of the ‘‘ennemi,” 
and now hold the town, in spite of the shade of 
Fabert. One of them, a tall powerfully-built 
fellow, pauses a second, then turns away with a 
smile, and says, “ Ah! il était royaliste celui-Ja ;” 
possibly he thinks Imperialists may say with 
truth, * Nous avons changé tout cela.” 

Fabert was born at Metz, 1599; he was the 
son of a printer who was five times échevin of 
the town. The statue is by the sculptor Etex ; 
it was erected October 30th, 1842, and is a fine 
thing. Fabert is represented in a fall suit of 
armour, but without the helmet; he wears a 
scarf across the breast, and a large cloak rests 
on his head, falling in graceful drapery at the 
back and on each side of the figure ; thus giving 
dignity and solidity, In 1755 some old buildings 
belonging to the Chanoines de la Cathédrale were 
razed, in order to improve the city, but sorely 
against the will of the nuns ; beneath them were 
discovered Roman baths of great size and 
massiveness. In front of this edifice an orna- 
mental balustrade extended, but of this only the 
trophies of Roman armour and weapons were 
preserved; the statue of Fabert occupies the 
site of the balustrade, and the trophies—coarse, 
ugly things—stand one on each side of it. The 
Hétel-de- Ville is erected on the site of the baths. 

The cathedral is described by the Metz guide- 
book in high-flown language, as if it were the 
most beautiful building of the sort extant; but 
I must confess to intense disappointment. An 
oratory was founded on the site in the earliest 
days of Christianity, and this alone remained 
standing after the sack of the city by Attila, 451. 
In 1014 the foundations of the present building 
were laid by Bishop Thierry, but nothing above 
ground is of earlier date than the fourteenth 
century. Different portions were constructed 
in 1332, 1486, and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ; the coloured glass in the rose-window 
(by Hermann, of Munster) was painted at the 
end of the fourteenth century; and those of the 
choir, on the right, from 1521 to 1528, by Valentin 
Bousch, en Alsatian. The cathedral was conse- 
crated on its completion, May 24th, 1546. 

The view of the lofty pointed east end, the 
tall narrow windows filled in with rich-coloured 
glass, mostly blue and red, is a charming picture ; 
the nave-piers are lofty,and are formed of grou 
columns of stone, thickly whitewashed and 
coloured, and have coarse gandy representations 
of religious subjects vilely painted on them: 
“stations” for praying. The choir takes in the 
crux, extending to the south column of each 
transept, and is inclosed in a heavy classic ba- 
lnstrade placed there in 1810: an utter abomi- 
nation. The whole interior of the Cathedral is 

thickly covered with the same coating as the 
columns; this has been scraped away from a 
monumental slab on the north wall of the north 
trensept, which commemorates the architect, 
Pierre Perrat. The inscription runs thus :— 
‘. Desous cest alteit gist maistre Pierre Perrat 

masson maistre de lowraige de leglixe de Saians 

et maistre de lovraige de fa mn de Mes et de 

leaglixe de notre dame do carme et de la grant 

—_ eo rot de Verdun qui mornt le xxv* 
le julet i 

Bot - coo. Julet lan de grace notre signovr 

original the letters are all capitals : 

they are about an inch and a half high, and pod 


cub deeply into the stone. The following is a 
specimen of the lettering :— 
¥ i . e » 

SIGNOVR: mM: aT: dda. 
On the east side of the transepts the ground- 
wn hi apa a matty pe nok The 
ones, the si i poin' 
carved capitals are covered with small delicate 
work, which is continued a little way down 
between the columns. Under the clear 
story windows of the nave ia a deep 
boldly cut in stone, one festoon to each 
the windows, there being four bays between 
main column of the nave. Below this there 
broad line of fine bold foliation, from 
patches have been chopped away, as if 
coach oe ceanho of tue Chater ot 
8 . appearance of the int 
cathedral reminded me somewhat of Weat- 
minster. The east'end is very beautiful. The 
numerous later windows also, though somewhat 
crade and coarse in colouring, have a certain 
richness of effect that is grateful to the eye. 

At the west end of the north aisle stands a 
large bath of ancient porphyry, 10 (French) ft. 
long, 4 ft. wide, and 3} ft. high. It is cut out of 
a single block, and was found at Metz, among 
the ruins of the Roman baths. It has been 
used for baptisms, Of the bells of the 
the largest is called the Mutte (qy., émeute, a 
disturbance, uproar?). This bell has been recast 
frequently, the last time being in 1605. Its 
—— is 13,000 kilogrammes. The great bell 
at Strasbarg, cast in 1427, only weighs 4,116 
kilogrammes. Two interesting crosses of ivory 
are preserved in the sacristy, one dating from the 
eleventh century, the other from the fifteenth 
Stank wil tk eh. oleh te aeellame 
&@ cope, to have to agne, 
pir ge teen ancient chalices. Behind the choir, 
encircled by a massive balustrade,—another 
anachronism,—is seen an antique seat of Cipol- 


epeai 
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it is known as the Sidge de Saint Clément. The 
cathedral is, exteriorly, much defaced by the 
wretched little tenements that cluster closely 
around it, many of them being actually affixed 
to the walls. It is supported by flying buttresses, 
which help to decorate it ; but the forms through- 
out are not beaatifal. The roof is very plain, 


selves, scarcely serve to retrieve the general 
stumpy effect, for only one of them is surmounted 
by a spire, which ia, moreover, mach too small 
and insignificant for its position. 

The Esplanade is the great promenade of 
Metz: this is an extensive picce of ground, laid 
out with numerous walks, shaded by avenues of 
lime and horse-chesnut trees. The former were 
in fall blossom, and the perfume was delicious, 
Its first alleys were planted in 1790: they were 
swarming with German soldiers when we saw 
them. In 1791 the demolition of the citadel 
was commenced, under the fear that Louis XVI. 
might take refage within its walls. This demo- 
lition was not effected till 1802, and was followed 
by the filling up of the large ditches which 
separated it from the town; all of the space 
gained was added to ‘the Explanade, which 
completed in 1816. Under the tr 
are placed at intervals; while 
parterres filled with flowera, 


: 
g 


afi 


of the Templars, now serving as a 
artillery implements. It is built in the 
sitional style, and ia in form. 
choir of the chapel constitates an apse, 
plays much delicacy of taste, tho 
severe in its detaile. It dates from the 
of the thirteenth centary. 

Metz has ten gates: between two of them, 
those of Saulcy and St. Barbe, lies the Nawma- 
chia, the arranged by the Romans for 
et ping clad 

2 me a 1 
conclude from the description, the ried 
justice, 1 asked some people who were sitting 
under the trees, ‘but 
fessing an ignorance in 


we 


E 


sixteenth century by the Dake of Suffolk, when 
a ee in Metz, One fagade of it is 


turned towards the Jardin-de-Boufflers,—a 





line marble, cut in the shaft of a Romancolumn; | survivor 


and the two towers, though ornamental in them- | before 


= 


name,—not, , until 1588. 
back this bridge, being found mach too narrow 
for modern re was rebuilt by M. 
Plaissiard, chief engineer of ponts et chaussées, in 
1845 to 1847. 

Metz was, up to 1480, a notable place for per- 
formance of the old meyer pieney the well. 
known theatrical of religious 


Ss 
a 
3 


Prance,—was right in 
ree sds an. as Metz 
have surre . But then, 
same “ Gaunt "beg 
knew what was best to do; especially 
soldiers and le over whom he 
The fort Belle Croi# and its belongings has 10,000 
mdtres of galleries and mines; and the Fort de 

double Couronne has a triple enceinte formed by 
deep ditches filled with water, their steep sides 
being covered with masonry, and the approaches 
protected by dra’ Vauban gained some 
of his Sh beneaea m the fortifications he 
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relieved by 
in the Early Gothic style. The mason- 
done by Mr. N. Earnshaw, Melt- 
blue Welsh slating is the work of 
J.P. Hill, of Wakefield. The architect is 

Birchall, of Leeds. He has relied for 
ot on the grouping of the various parts of the 
building, rather than upon elaborate ornamenta- 
tion or ve details,—bearing in mind that 
it was a “ Home” for working people that he 
had to and not a palace for the high and 
titled. The architect’s ideas have been carried 


The front of the main building, which faces 
the north-east, is 190 ft. long. A projecting 
centre, rising to the tower, is devoted to the 
administrative department—the matron’s rooms 
being to the left and the master’s to the right. 
On each side of the centre extend the sections 
allotted to the inmates, women to the left, men 
to the right—the accommodation for whom 
allows of sixty residente—thirty of each sex. 
By erectiog more beds, and somewhat cramping 
the space now allotted to each, more in number 
might be accommodated. On the ground floor 
there is, on each hand from the entrance-hall, a 
bedroom for the infirm, 42 ft. long by 19 ft. 
broad. A great feature in the whole building is 
the preventive measure taken against over- 
crowding. The rooms are large and airy, and 
allow of more cubic feet of air per inmate than 
is prescribed by authority; while Dr. Forbes 
Winslow’s advice with regard to light has 
not been forgotten. Between each couple of 
beds is a chest of drawers, a key for one of which 
is given to each inmate; and every one is pro- 
vided with a chair at his or her bedside. On the 
ground floor there are also day-rooms,—each 
being 35 ft. long by 27 ft. broad—where the 
inmates may sit and chat, amuse themselves 
with chess, draughts, or reading, or sit in the 
bay-windows, commanding views of the land- 
scape. The male patients, also, who prefer it, 
can smoke in a room provided for that purpose ; 
and every means of suitable recreation are pro- 
vided for the women. Separate staircases for 
each sex conduct to the two night wards on each 
hand, which are situated immediately above the 
infirm bedrooms and the day-rooms. There are 
also two smaller wards for cases requiring 
peculiar treatment, and which may also be used 
by children. The lavatories and bath-rooms are 
farnished with both hot and cold water, and are 
conveniently situated. The central part of the 
main building on the grouad floor consists of the 
matron’s and nurses’ bedrooms and storerooms, 
whence, proceeding along a corridor, is reached 
a large dining-hall, 50 ft. by 24 ft., with lofty 
ridge-shaped roof, open. The hall is lighted 
with lancet windows at each end, and a rose. 
window above. The “ hole in the wall” through 
which the food is to be sent from the kitchen to 
the dining-hall is calculated to save labour. 
Close at hand is a reservoir capable of holding 
an ordinary sapply of water for forty days; and 
there is also a brook (supplying the mills, ranning 
hard by), from which a main is to be laid to the 
iii Home.” 

As the church at Meltham Mills is close at 
hand, it has not been thought necessary to devote 
any portion of the new building to the special 
purposes of worship. 

The conformation of the grounds is in keeping 
with the ments of the building. Ciose 
to the men’s of the building there is to be 
@ bowling-green, and a croquet-lawn will be 
made for the use of the women on their side. 

The gasfittings, both chandeliers and brackets, 
are from special designs by Mr. Birchall, and 
consist of a blue stem, with tinted reflex leaves. 

The contractors for this work were Messrs. 
G. Walsh & Son, Halifax, who have also done 
the plambing and glazing. Almost all the 
farniture in the building is stained pine. The 
contractors for the furnitare, and also for the 
joiners’ and carpenters’ work, were Messrs. W. 
Myers & Son, of Meltham Mills. The plastering 
has been done by Mr. James Wilkinson, of 
Huddersfield; the ironwork by Messrs. A. Heaps 
& Co., of Huddersfield; the hot-air heating 


apparatus by Messrs. Stuart &: Smith, Wakefield ; 
and the te by Messrs. J. Preston & Son, 
Haddersfield. 

The foundation-stone of the “ Home” was laid 
on the 28th of October, 1868, by the Marquis of 
Ripon, with fall Masonic and in the 
presence of 12,000 spectators ; and the opening 
has been one of great rejoicing also. 








INIGO JONES’S WATER-GATE. 

S12,—Your t,W. C.,” sees “with 
regret ” this interesting relic “ half buried,” and 
he recommends its being “ raised” so as to form 
“ another and convenient entrance” to the Em- 
bankment enclosure. My feeling, on the con- 
trary, would be to let the “relic” atand where 
it is, and to surround it with a well and railing, 
so that it might remain as a memorial to fature 
generations of the old level and line of the river 
bank, as well as of its architect. Examples of 
such treatment of ancient monuments are to be 
found everywhere in Italy, and they tell their 
own tale in a very striking manner. Witness, 
e.g., the arch of Septimios Severus, the colamn 
of Phocas, and the forum of Trajan 4 re 








THE SANITARY STATE OF LEEDS, 
Tue report of the recent inquiry into the 


Radcliffe, one of the medical officers of the Privy 
Council, has been issued. Leeds has long had 
an excessive mortality, from diarrhoeal diseases. 
The report contains mach information, uader 
various heads; but the principal facts and infer- 
ences which it sets forth are thus briefly recapita- 
lated :—1. Notwithstand rome the — wav ~d 
permanent eanitary wi at a cost ly 
a million of money, and the establishment for 
several years of a regularly-organised health 
department, the mortality of the town and 
h of Leeds, particalarly from certain kinds 
of preventible diseases,—namely, diarrhoea and 
fever,—is still excessive. 2. The deaths from 
diarrhoea and from fever, and the total mortality 
from all causes, which during the ten years 
1851-60 had been respectively at the annual 
rate per 10,000 of the population of 22, 10, and 
277, were during the five years 1866-70 at the 
annual rate of 24, 14, and 299. 3. The causes 
which have chiefly given rise to this excessive 
mortality are:—(1) In respect to diarrhoea and 


excrement-disposal,—namely, the common privy- 
with-middenstead, constructed and perpetuated 
in its most offensive and dangerous form, 
although its mischievous effects upon the health 
of the population had been repeatedly indicated 
doring the past forty years; (b) A faulty 
regulation of the sewers, the necessary means to 
prevent flow of sewer-air into houses, and into 
closed and blind coarts and blind yards, having 
been neglected, and no provision made for 
systematic flushing, under conditions in which 
such flushing was pecaliarly needed; (c) A 
water-supply in quantity either insufficient or 
insufficiently adapted to meet the proper require- 
ments of the sewers, and of which the impure 
quality was probably not without inoflaence. 
2. In respect to fever generally—(a) The preva- 
lent custom of building houses back to back, and 
particularly the aggravation of the unwholesome 
states arising from this custom (or indepen- 
dently of it, when through-veatilation of hoases 
is not provided), by their erection in closed and 
blind courts and blind yards. Also the use of 
cellar-dwellings. 

The recommendations of Mr. Radcliffe are 
such as must be of value to all towns. He puts 
foremost the question of the means of removing 
animal excreta, chiefly from privies. In Leeds 
it is inferred that water-closets cannot be largely 
adopted, and therefore comes the question of the 
frequent, even daily, removal by authority of the 
contents of ashpits, the reducing of them very 
much in size, and the regular deodorising of the 
excrement by covering it with ashes. He 
a completion of the sewerage of the town, with 
flashing and ventilation; an angmentation and 
purification of the water-supply ; the prohibition 
of back-to-back houses ; and the opening of blind 
coarts and alleys. 

The case of Leeds tends to show that 
ample powers and enormous ontlay are not 
everything that is necessary for the 
preventible causes of disease. A miilion of 
money has in this case been spent, and “ the 
sewerege work done by the corporation has beea 





so considerable, that an appreciable return for 


sanitary condition of Leeds, by Mr. J. Netten — 


enteric fever—(a) An indefensible method of} i 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
DRAINAGE OF LONDON, 
In the middle of the twelfth century the 
population of London was from 35,000 to 40,000, 
or about ninety times less than it is at 


The houses were built of wood, with high-pitched 
roofs, covered with straw or reeds, facing narrow 
ill-paved streets, cross-lanes, and alleys. At this 


time, however, there were within the City 
besides numerous churches and churec 


fil 


realise its ancient rural aspect. 

150 years ago Bow, Stepney, Hackney, Dalston, 

Hoxton, Isli , St. Pancras, St. Giles’s, St. 

Marylebone, Chelsea, and other outlying places 

were scattered country villages, the pent 
isti green fields, 


» pstead. 
In 1190, 2 Richard L., 
appointed the first Mayor of London, which office 
he held twenty-four years. Owing to the com 
bastible natare of the materials hitherto used 
in house-building, the City had often been 
devastated by fire; bot, with the view to prevent 
this in fatare, Fitz-Eylwin established, in the 
firat year of his mayoralty, a code of ordinances 
for building, which may be considered as the 
first Metropolitan Buildings Act. 

The party-walls were ordered 
atone, 16 ft. high by 3 ft. thick ; 
were formed in either side, 
more than 1 ft. deep: so 
to be back to back, the wall 
be 1 fc. ne ap Rees 
party walls, were 
back and front, were to be covered 
slates, instead of thatch. This m 
ing, it was thought, would prevent fire 
house from spreading to the houses on 
side. The rain-water from the roofs, which 
received into gatters laid along the party- 
with parapet-walls between them, was 
charged by down-pipes on to the streets, 
barrels, for putting out fires,—backets, 
and ropes with grappliog-irons, 
this purpose at appointed places. 
also given as to the projections of gird 
joists, and windows over the highways; 3 
as to the m and u of the 
which, at this time received the liqui 
from the houses as well as the rainfall from 
roofs and streets. The only other reference 
drainage was a provision that the cesspite 
the “ necessaries” were to be exca’ at 
3 ft. away from the walls or fences di 
houses from each other. 

The houses generally were two stories 
The lower, or ground-floor story, being 
wiih she stench, wan: nend See Mastangeand 

upper story, together with the space | 
roof, was the solarium. At the back, a flig 
stairs led to the upper floor, and an inclined 
ladder thence to the garret, As nothing W 
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with shutters for closing at t and during in- 
clement weather. The floor of most of 
the houses was neither boarded nor paved, but 


was seldom swept 

with dirt and fat, fragments of fish, and every- 
thing that was nasty, the vapour therefrom 
being most pernicious. 

Until the fourteenth century few underground 
drains had been laid in the City. The gutters 
running down the middle of the streets and 
lanes to the watercourses and river carried 
off the rain from the roofs and streets, and the 
waste or slop water fromthe houses. The latter 
was brought out from the houses and poured 
into the gutters. Fishmongers, however, who 
were located chiefly in Fish-street-hill and Old, 
Fish-street (whence the names), were compelled 
to carry their dirty water down tothe river. The 
streets and lanes at this period were paved with 
boulder-pebbles laid on the soft ground. As this 
paving soon became loose and wavy by traffic, 
carts with heavy loads, and carts with iron tires 
to the wheels, were not allowed to pass over it. 
Moreover, the house-slops saturated the ground 
beneath, and stood in the hollows on the surface. 
Towards defraying the cost of laying and re- 
pairing the paving, tolls were levied on all carts 
entering the City with firewood and charcoal. 
Probably this was the origin of the coal duty. 
Each house had a “ necessary” at the back, with 
a cesspit beneath from 4 ft. to 8 ft. diameter, 
and from 6 ft. to 12 ft. deep, steened with porous 
rubble masonry. Through this and the gravelly 
bottom the liquid freely permeated into the sur- 
roanding earth, and polluted the springs and 
wells. As the cesspits became full, the soil was 
backeted out after midnight, and carted to the 
general depdt for it north of the City, between 


Cripplegate and Bishopsgate. Latrines, for the | age. 


accommodation of the public, wera placed over 
the Wallbrook, the Fleet, and the Thames, Men 
called rakers were employed by the wards to rake 
and cleanse the ditches and water-courses, and to 
sweep the streets. The liquids they swept down 
the gutters into the ditches and water-courses, 
and the mad and other refuse they rémoved to 
lay stalls in the wards, whence it was carried 
away by the night-carts to the same shoots as 
the night-soil.* By this system of draining and 
paving it is evident that the houses and streets 
must have been always more or less filthy, and 
have smelt abominably. 

The natural soil beneath the City consists of 
beds of alluvial gravel and sand overlying the 
London blue clay. Formerly these beds were 
full of water, from wells sunk into them the 


citizens drew water for household purposes. A | tops 


great many houses had each a ry apa well, 
while here and there several houses had on 

well between them. There were also public 
wells in the streets, and notably one 

each churchyard. But about the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century, owing to the proximity 
of the cesspools and churchyards to the wells, 
the water in the latter had become so polluted 
by the percolations from the former, that “the 
citizens were compelled to seek elsewhere for 
sweet water for the to drink and the 

to dress their meat." This was 
springs bubbling out of the gravelly soil 

the village of Tyburn. In 1236, 21st Henry IIL, 





* In 1389, 12th Richard IT, the streets were used as com- | Ng 


mon lay stalls. The annoyance in 


consequence was so 
great that proclamation was made “ that no person do lay 
any dung or any other crdure in any, street, ditch, or 
i A og penalty of 202,” 
OW, 


veyed, by a 6-in. leaden pipe, 5,478 yards in 
length, to the Great Conduit in Westcheap. The 
pipe was laid to St. James’s-hill, Piccadilly, and 
thence to the King’s Mews, opposite St. Martin’s 


Church, Charing-cross, the course thus far 


City merchants, springs at Islington, Highbury, 
Hackney, Dalston, and elsawhere a aon 
wards brought by leaden pipes to conduits at 
different parts of the City. For 346 years, that 
is, from 1236 to 1582, these springs supplied the 
City with water, which was delivered at the 
houses by water-carriers; but in 1582, owing to 
the quantity of water ed by all the springs 
proving insufficient for the increased population, 
Thames water was pumped up by water-wheels 
turned by the tides at London Bridge, and sub- 
sequently at Broken Wharf, Upper Thames- 
street, through wooden and nm pipes into 
the houses along the south part of the City. 
Thirty-one years after, in 1613, several large 
springs, at Amwell and Chadwell, between Ware 
and Hertford, twenty miles from London, were 
brought by an open winding channel, called the 
New River, thirty-nine miles in length, into a 
reservoir on the high ground south-weat of 
Islington, whence the water was conveyed by 
main-pipes of elm and service-pipes of lead into 
the houses along the north part of the City. 
From these springs and others, as well as by 
water brought into the New River channel from 
the Lea, the Spital Brook, and the Northall 
district, the whole of the City, together with 


supplied with water. 

The result of supplying the houses with water 
directly by pipes was that more waste water 
was produced, and consequently the recipient 
watercourses became more polluted than hereto- 
fore. Indeed, they had become so foul in 
1606, that Parliament in that year passed an 
Act placing “all watercourses falling into the 
Thames within two miles of London” under the 
jarisdiction of seven Commissions of Sewers, and 
a general cleansing of them took place. Unfor- 
tanately, however, town drainage was not then 
understood. It was never considered necessary, 
in order to preserve the natural streams as 
well as the atmosphere and subsoil of towns 
from pollution, that water supply and house 
drainage should be co-existent and connected, 
and that the latter should ba unconnected 
with the arrangements for surface drain- 
When a system of main water-pipes is 
laid down throughout a town, with branches 
carried into the houses for supplying the kitchens, 
sculleries, washhouses, and water-closets with 
water, a return system of main drain-pipes 
should also be put down, with branches leading 
into them from the houses, for removing the foul 
water poured down the sinks, and the chamber. 
slops and frecal matter from the closets, both 
mains and branches being unconnected with any 
surface drainage whatever. From the water- 
pipes terminating over sinks and to closets, flash- 
ing-pipes with stop-cocks (to be under the charge 
of the local boards or the water companies) 
should be connected with the drain-pipes under 
all the inlets, which should be syphon-trapped ; 
and from the branch and main drains ventilating- 
pipes should be carried high above the house- 
. This system would be sanitary drainage ; 
for, as the drain-pipes would be in long 
lengths, with se joints and of impermeable 
materials, the same as the water-pipes, there 
would be no percolation of sewage through them 
into the subsoil under the houses and streets ; 
and, as ‘the branch and main drains would be 
provided with flashing and ventilating pipes, and 
the inlets with syphon-traps, they would be well 
flashed by turning the , 80 that there 
would be no accumulation of deposit in them ; 
and they would be constantly ventilated and 
trapped, so that there would be no of 
noxious from them into the air of the 
houses and streets. Had Parliament understood 
such a combined system of water supply and 
Lo-care. pirgdbr when it passed the Acts above 

to, as also the Act the New 
River to be made to a reservoir in Islin , with 
pipes thence to the houses in the City for supply- 
them with water, it may be inferred that it 
would at the same time have the City 
corporation to construct a main drain from 
London independently of the Thames, and en- 
forced the laying of drains into it from the houses 





large districts west and north of it, are now/| the 


for carrying off the foul water separately from 
the drains ing the surface and subsoil 
water into the watercourses. Had this been 


practical, 
river, and no choking and stinking drains and 
sewers, would now be in existence, 

Hitherto, however, land and house owners 
had themselves used, and had suffered their 
tenants to use, the street gutters and brooks for 

off the drainage. were 80 accus- 
tomed to this, that they could think of no other 
plan for removing the increased quantity of 
waste water than that of using the brooks as 
oatfalls, and of laying drains from them and the 
river, along the lowest streete and lanes, with 
communicating with the surface. At 
the slops from kitchens and washing-places, 
and the rain from yards and courts, ran in open 
or covered channels h the houses into the 
streets, and thence down the gullies ; but owing 
to the continued flooding and loosening of the 
street paving, the drains (or sewers,* as they 
were afterwards called), were gradually brought 
up to the front or back of the houses, whence 
underground drains were laid into them, but 
unconnected with the cesspools, which were re- 
quired to be retained and emptied after mid- 
night as heretofore. While this restriction was 
enforced, the waste water discharged into the 
sewers was not nearly so noxious as it was after 
it and the fecal matter passed together into 
drains leading from the cesspools into the 
sewers. This was accomplished by carrying 
drains from the kitchens, sculleries, and wash- 
ing-places into the cesspools, and by the Courts 
of Sewers permitting overflow drains, with fine 
gratings placed across them, to be laid from 
cesspools into the drains connected with the 
se wera. 

In this manner the system of town-drainage 
now in operation was partially established. 
It was completed by the introduction of water- 
closets. These consisted, at first, of earthen- 
ware pans, fitted into vertical pipes, dipping 
some inches below the overflow drains from 
the ceaspools. Some pans were kept clear 
by water laid on to them from cisterns, 
placed on higher levels, but most of them by 
pouring the house-slops dowa them. In 1776 
the first patent was taken for a water-closet. 
Two years after Bramah invented and patented 
the valve closet. This soon superseded all other 
contrivances of the kind, and is that mostly em- 
ployed, with improvements, at the present day. It 
was put up chiefly in mansions and public build- 
ings, the expense of the force-pump and cistern 
for supplyiog it with water preventing its adop- 
tion io smaller houses. In time, however, by 
substituting iron mains for wood, and by apply- 
ing the steam-engine for pumping water through 
them iato cisterns on the highest stories of the 
houses, which rendered the hand-pump and other 
applianges connected with the closet apparatus 
unnecessary, the cost of the closet was greatly 
reduced, and large numbers were used. 

The seven Sewers Commissions, batween 
whom the metropolis was originally divided, had 
jurisdiction over surface drainageonly. Charged 
with cleansing, repairing, aud maintaining the 
natural watercourses draining certain districts 
into the Thames, they exercised power over the 
surface drainage of such districts by permitting 
sewers to be put down from the watercourses, 
and drains to be laid from houses into such 
sewers, for carrying off the pluvial and waste 
water therefrom ; but fmcal matter they utterly 
interdicted under penalty from ing into the 
drains and sewers, and therefore necessarily 
compelled old cesspools to be retained, new ones 
to be made, and all of them to be emptied in 
the manner before stated. Practically, however, 
by the introdaction,— 

1. Of the water supply ; 

2. Of drains from the cesspools into the 

sewers; and 

3. Of water-closets discharging into the cess- 

pools, 

this interdict was rendered inoperative, because, 
when the accumulations in the cesspools reached 
the level of the overflow drains, the focal refase 
(which readily dissolves in water) passed off with 
the water through the gratings into the drains, 
and by these into the sewers. But now, as the 
sewers themselves had been built,— 

5 —e enough for men to pass through 

; 





* These sewers were put down from time to time, by 
and at the expense of the land or house owners, at what 





depths and gradients, of what sizes and forms, and with 
what materials they pleased, ss 
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2. With wide flat bottoms, like ditches for 
receiving and discharging surface and 
waste water only ; and 

3. Without sufficient and regulated falls for 
accelerating the sewage flow,— 

they became choked with facal deposit, which 
was removed from time to time as had been 
done from the cesspools; and thus was the 
trade of the nightman transferred from the cess- 
pools to the sewers. 

About the year 1840, inquiries began to be 
made into the sanitary condition of large popu- 
lations. It resulted from these inquiries that 
undue sickness and mali t diseases were 
caused or intensified by bad drainage, bad water 
supply, and bad ventilation. As regards the 
drainage, where there was any, it was found to be 
by open channele, or porous brick drains and 
sewers, discharging either into open ditches, 
natural streams, or rivers. It was also found 
that every house had one cesspool at least, and 
some two or more; that afew of these cesspools, 
having water-closets in connexion with them, 
had overflow drains discharging into the ditches 
or the sewers, and that the remainder, having 
no such drains, were emptied periodically. 
were the populations found to be living amidst 
the filth they produced; and, owing to the 
being allowed to enter the porous brick 
drains and sewers which received the rainfall, 
and to the retention of the accumulations in 
the the subsoil became saturated by 
the jon of the filth, the atmosphere con- 
taminated by the emanations therefrom, and the 
streams and rivers polluted by the sewage dis- 
charged into them. It was supposed, and persisted 
in by those who conducted the inquiries, that 
the  ! remedy for these evils consisted in,— 

1, Flashing the sewers ; 2. Making them egg- 
sbaped ; 3. Carving the junctions; and 4. 
Improving the fall. 


i 


Thas | 


These constructive im were more 
or less excellent, as tending to utilise the sewage 
currents as a motive power, and 
deposit. But they could not 
hastened the generation and gases ; 
for it is a fact that agitation of sewage from 
shaking it, or accelerating the flow, causes it 
more readily to part with its noxious conati- 
tuents. This is verified by the old saying that 
‘the more a certain noxious matter is stirred the 
worse it smells ;” that is, the more the noxious- 
ness is liberated into the air. By reason of this 
it will be found upon fall examination that the air 
in sewers with rapid sewage currents is more foul 
than the air in sewers where the sewage is 
almost stagnant, or has sluggish carrente ; 
hence the necessity that there should be no con- 
nexion between sewage drains and surface 
drains, in order that the intensified gases con- 


B 


stantly engendering in the former may not escape 
into and throngh the to the latter, 
the whole of which are never, and cannot be, 
effectually sealed by flaps or traps, and must 
continue to emit poison into the air all over the 
town, at the part or level where the 
inhabitants live and breathe, so long as the 
connexion is suffered to exist. 

In 1848, according to the dictum of the 
General Board of Health, “that it is far less 
injarious to health for the filth of a town to 
be in the nezt river than to remain within 
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THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON’S 
COLLEGE, CHESHUNT. 


buildings will be extended, if necessary, 
commodate in all fifty students. The entire 
coat is estimated at 10,0001. Messrs. Lander & 
Bedells are the architects; Messrs. Dove, 
Brothers, the builders; and Mr. Rook is the 
clerk of the works, 

The finished portion of the work consiste of a 
rectangular block, 121 ft. long, 26 ft. deep, and 
three stories high, haviog slightly projected 
wings at each end. On the 
two lecture-rooms and six st 
entered from a corridor stretching behind. There 
are ten students’ rooms on each of the firat and 
second floors. The size of the students’ rooms 
averages 16 ft. by 11 ft. The material of the 
building is brick, with Bath stone strings, 
arches, plinths, and other enrichments. 








THE LATE MR. AUGUSTUS APPLEGATH. 


A REMARKABLE man has passed away from us, 
and some account of his labours in improving 
the art of printing may prove interesting to our 
readers. Augustus Applegath, the son of 
Augustus Joseph Applegath, Captain of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Europa, was born in 
the parish of St. Danstan, Stepney, on the 17th 
Jane, 1788 ; he departed this life at the ripe age 
of 82 years, and his labours extend over half a 
century, during which time he took out eighteen 

ts in his own name, for improvements in 
letter-press and silk printing, commencing his 
career as a printer in Nelson-square, Blackfriars- 
road. The Stanhope press was the instrument 
in general use for printing at that time; but ex- 
periments were being made by Koenig, under the 
patronage of Mr. Thomas Bensley, to carry into 
the suggestions of Nicholson, who, in 

1790, in a patent, indicated an entirely new 
method of increasing the prodaction, by employ- 
ing a cylinder for the type to pass under, instead 
of the im being produced by two flat 
surfaces. He also described his method of 
fixing type round a cylinder, bat did not succeed, 
and it was left to the subject of this notice to 
solve the problem. Mr. Edward Cowper, Mr. 
Applegath’s brother-in-law and partner, in 1816, 
out a patent for printing with ourved 
stereotype plates, and machines constructed on 
this principle were in successful operation for 
years. His next patent, in 1818, was for dis- 
tributing the ink upon a flat distributing-table, 
by means of rollers covered with leather, felt, or 
composition (treacle and glue), the distributing 
rollers having an end-motion. In this patent 
was also claimed the important improvement of 
conveying the sheet of from one printing 
cylinder to the other by means of “ con - 
drams,” to which it is held by two sets of 
endless strings or tapes. This form of machine, 
with subsequent improvements, employing larger 
impression cylinders, and only two instead of 
four conveying - drums, was, and is now, in 
universal use in the trade, and ig known as 
“* Applegath and Cowper’s Royals.” These are 
perfecting machines—that is, printing both sides 
of the sheet before it leaves the machine ; and 
ee ee per 


In 1818 Messrs. Applegath & con- 
ia rey tere ight wie Bank of England, to 
print in several colours, in perfect register, 
designs for the prevention of forgery, and some 
millions of 11, notes were printed by them in the 
Bank, but were never issued, in consequence of 
the resumption of cash payment. Mr. Apple- 
gath, having separated from his partner, Mr. 

, erected a printing-office in Duke-street, 
Stamford-street (the nucleus of the extensive 
office at present in the of Messrs. 
Clowes), and he turned his attention to expe- 
diting the produce of machines for newspaper 
printing. He met with a liberal patron in Mr. | 





Thwaites, the proprietor of the Morning Herald, 
and in 1822 made two machines for him, printing 
at the rate of 1,200 impressions per hour 


Mr. Applegath was 
Walter to im 

Koenig in the Times office, which was eff: i 
the same way as Mr. Applegath and Mr. Cowper 
had altered Kcenig’s machine in the possession 


feeders.” This machine enabled the Times to 
increase its circulation, which in 1846 reached 
28,000 daily: it was difficult to print the num- 
ber reqaired in time; and, in August of that 
year, Mr. Applegath offered to construct a ver- 
tical machine to print the Times at the rate of 
from 6,000 to 9,000 per hour; in December 
the contract was signed, and the patent taken 
out, and in October, 1848, the machine com- 
menced its daily operation, printing at the rate 
of 8,000 per hour (subsequently increased to 
12,000), and a contract for a second machine 
was immediately entered into, and a third one 
(with nine cylinders) was made, printing 15,000 
per hour. 

Two vertical machines, with, four impression 
cylinders, were made for the late Mr. Ingram, 
for the Illustrated London News, and one of them 
was erected in the Great Exhibition building in 
Hyde Park, in 1851. This machine was de- 
scribed in “‘ The Crystal Palace and its Contents” 
as “one of the greatest lions in the Great Exhi- 
bition, and which, perhaps, attracted daily more 
curious admirers than the Koh-i-Noor itself.” 

The means whereby the produce of these 
machines so far outetripped the “‘ four-feeders ” 
was the imposing of the type in circular beds 
fixed on a large central cylinder, with eight 
impression-cylinders round it, and a correspond- 
ing number of feeding and taking-off apparatus 
connected with them. The cylinders, instead of 
being placed in a horizontal position, were placed 
vertically, to insure greater safety to the type, 
and an incidental advantage of rendering the 
parts more easy to get at. This position, of 
course, necessitated a change in the sheet from 
a horizontal position, as laid on the feed-boards, 
to a vertical one in the act of printing, involving 
an entirely new method of treatment; but it 
was successfully surmounted, and for twenty 
years these machines were in daily use in the 
Times office. 

One advantage attached to the vertical 
system of printing was that, without rendering 
the parts of the machine inaccessible, the 
number of impressing-cylinders could be greatly 
increased. In the specification of the patent of 
1846 a method is shown of surrounding the large 
type-cylinder with thirteen, instead of eight or 


nine, impressing-cylinders and feeders, and by this | ago 


means 21,500 sheets per hour could be printed, 
a rate of production, we believe, never yet 
attained by any other form of machine ; also is 
shown in the specification a plan of printing 
feom rolle of paper, with thirteen cylinders, but 
on one side only; and whether by any con- 
trivance the other side could be afterwards 
printed in “register” is still a problem. 

The improvements in the art of stereotype 
casting, by the employment of papier-miché 
moulds, from which several plates can be cast, 
indicated that production should be increased 
by the multiplication of machines, rather than 
their complication by adding more cylinders and 
feeders, and the papier-miché moulds being 
flexible, circular as well as flat plates could be 
cast from them, and of a small as well as of a 
large curve. This induced Mr. Applegath to 
turn his attention more sal aries | to “roll 
printing,” which he had never lost sight of ; and 
in 1859 he took out a t for that object. 
This is the last patent letter-press printing 
that he took ont. 

Daring the time Mr. App: was at Oray- 
ford he took out four patents for improvements 
in silk and calico printing, and i 
inventions into successful operation. 

Mr. Applegath, like many other inventors, 
although the pioneer of the fortunes of others, 
did not reap the reward that might have been 
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EXPLORATIONS IN LONDON BY THE 
MAORI. 


One of the gloomiest reflections which some 
Englishmen are now indulging in is that Eng- 


ae destiny of Britain is fal- 
, aod that this distinguished foreigner 
has at last come. If he be anything an 
antiquary, — which, of course, he will be, 
otherwise it will be of little use his visiting 
our shores,—he will find a wide field for specu- 
lation, and many enigmas to solve in the archi- 
tectaral remains of London. His first pilgrimage 
will probably be to Westminster Abbey; and 
though he will be somewhat startled at dis- 
covering in the silent aisles and transepts of 
this Gothic fane a strange collection of ghostly 
basta and classic monuments, he will here see 
a grand and true type of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. 

His next visit will be to the other metropolitan 
cathedral, and that he will find to be Palladian ; 
and he will naturally ask himself “ Why Pal- 
ladian?” As this is the first enigma to be 
solved, he makes a careful sketch of the ruins 
of St. Paul’s from one of the broken parapets of 
London Bridge; the style of drawing bearing 
a striking resemblance to the Pacific art of 

ing in outline, which has now reached 
its culminating point of excellence. 

Leaving the bridge, with measured steps, and 
in a solemnly reflective mood, he proceeds on 
his farther exploration. It is of no use his hail- 
ing a cab, not one being left on any of the for- 
mer stands. Passing through Cannon-street, he 
comes upon the London Stone, which he finds 
rathera tough morsel, not knowing to what age 
to ascribe it: and if he elsewhere encounters a 





directing-post, with the perfectly bewildering in- 
formation on it,—‘‘So many miles from where 
Hicks’s Hall formerly stood,” it will not be sur- 
prising if he exhibits for his private relief and 
satisfaction a little of his aboriginal ferocity. 
At last he reaches the British Museum, formerly 
a great treasure house of ancient art, but long 
ransacked by an invading army, the en- 
lightened inhabitants of the Feejee Islands 
having, according to precedent (Pekin Palace, to 
wit), and the law of nations, appropriated all the 
contents. Much of the building, however, re- 
mains : it is Greek ; and, again puzzled, he asks, 
“ Why Grezk ?” 

Retracing his steps, the intelligent visitor 
saunters through Leicester-square, a waste, 
howling, wilderness (always more or less s0), 
and advances close to the brick, iron, and plas- 
ter ruins of a large hall, once devoted to pro- 
miscuous entertainment and much resorted to 
by the advanced youths of the nineteenth cen- 
tary. There is no otcasion now for any edict, in 
the interests of morality, from my Lord Cham- 
berlain, for all the dancing is over, and the 
ladies of the ballet, with their borrowed blushes 
and wings—to say nothing of theirother borrowed 
charms—have long ago taken their flight to the 
more southern latitades, to the favoured 
islands of the southern Pacific. But what of the 
building? Why, it is Moorish, like its Spanish 
hasty and the distracted Maori asks, “ Why 

P Did not a once famous English writer 
call Moorish art a cruel art, because of its num- 
out by human hands, with 
exquisite torture? And were the Haglish a cruel 
people? What means this?” 

The remains of the motley street architecture 





of the City sorely puzzle also the inquiring 
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cities and after turning over numerous | the and read the latter part of the clause with regard 


slight shock of 
effect), and that the other half, owing to bad 
joinery, and a superabundance of bad window- 
sashes and glass, had been blown away by exces- 
sive ventilation. J. H. 





BRICKFIELDS UNDER THE 
FACTORY ACT. 

Srr,—I see by a paragraph in your paper of 
Angust 12th, credit is taken by Mr. Betnid Smeed, 
of Kent, and others, in the Kentish brickfields, 
for the introduction of the Factory Act. I beg to 
say, that so far as the brickfields at Dawley, 
Middlesex, known as the Cowley district, is con- 
cerned, we have introduced machinery by which 
the earth is delivered on to the moulder’s table, 
which has done away with the necessity of a 
pug-boy to place it from the mill on to the table, 
who was generally about fourteen years of age, 
and paid from 12s. to 14s. per week, rain or fine, 
who performed the offices represented by Lord 
Shaftesbury as being performed by young girls 
of tender age. 

I know nothing of what is done in Stafford- 
shire; but, as the successor of one of the oldest 
brickmaking firms in Middlesex, viz. John 
Rutty & Co., I have to say that those practices 
have no existence here; therefore I do not see 
why Mr. Smeed and the other Kent brickmakers 
should have more credit than others who have 
adopted the same plan. 

Taos, Maynagp. 








BUILDING BEYOND THE LINE OF FRONT. 
THE METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACT. 


Mr. Jonw WHITEHEAD, contractor, of Vauxhall 
Bridge - road, was summoned at Westminster 
i by , vestry clerk, 
on behalf of the Board of Works of the West- 
minster district, under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, 1862, for erecting a building 
beyond the line of frontage in Vauxhall Bridge- 
road. 

Mr. Besley, Mr. Arntz, and Mr. Jas. Rogers attended 
in support of the summons; Mr. H, Roberts, of Clement's 
Inn. oe for the defendant. 

The ilding in question was what is commonly known 
88 a contractor's box, or -box, constructed of wood, 
with felt roof, and on four wheels. The line of buildings 


in the Vauxhall-road, at the Sry ye ee 
Sued,’dee-eaih tem nein Eesand . in front of the 
houses, and flush with the line of ares-railings, and not 


croaching on thi ish footpath. 
oe F. King, builder, heving’ been called in support of 


summons, 

Mr. Roberts explained that the erection was merely of 
&@ temporary character, capable of being removed 
place to place, at defendant’s pleasure, for the 
of his contracts,—and was, in haot, part of his a hs 

Mr. Nicholls, builder, having 

. Ni 4 er, having supported this, 

Mr. Arnold said he would visit the premises, and 

his judgment. ” 








specimen of a Gothic 
to Takeley P This cell and 
chapel stood at Stansted at the 


junction of the London-road with the Takeley- 
road, and about two miles from the priory. 
At the dissolation it shared the general fate, 


it stood in a triangular plot of ground, and a 
public. house, “‘ The Cock,” was built on the site, 


It being decided by the inhabitants to erect a 
fountain, this spot was fixed upon, and the site 
purchased, when the uncommon beauty of the 
moulded timbers caused them to pause in pulling 
it down until it was seen by the lord of the 
manor, Mr. W. F. Maitland, who was absent at 
the time, and who purchased it and placed it in 
his grounds. 

In the neighbourhood five years ago, at Bar- 
rington Hall, a fine old massive tithe barn, built 
of timber, and three aisles wide, was pulled 
down to save repairing it. T. B. Warts. 

P.S. The courtyard of old Moreton Hall is, 
without exception, the richest specimen of late 


England. 


DEATH DRIVING AT TANDEM. 


THE Sherborne Journal, in ite last issue, says 
that “‘There are two postboys in the town of 
Yeovil, one named Death, and the other Corpse, 
and both of them were employed the other day 
in driving two parties to Bridport.” 

This is a somewhat singular, thongh not a 
happy, coincidence. There is no place-in all 
Somerset where we would feel less wonder at the 
the 

is 








occurrence than in Yeovil. If rumour speak 
the trath, scarlet fever is maring through 
town. But, outside the region of rumour, it 
a stubborn fact that there are many cases of 
small-pox at present in this ill-drained and ill- 
sewered place. Death will always have many 
Corpses in his trail while he drives at tandem 
unchecked through the epidemic-stricken way- 
sides and dwellings of slattern Yeovil. 








STATUE OF SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 


honour and true interests of the Indian 
In war fearless in action, but clear in judgment ; 








* This, we believe, the Board have abandoned, 


but the chapel in its integrity was preserved ; | ; 


the chapel being made into a blacksmith’s shop. | ; 


fifteenth - century timber work I have seen in 
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Groups of Indian arms and 
angles of the pedestal serve to render the general 
outline of the whole agreeable. 

It is only fair to say that the successful issue 
is mainly to the exertions of Sir John Kaye. 





BATHING. 


From the interest your journal has always 
taken in sanitary matters, I am induced to writs 
you on this subject, on behalf of those who 
cannot well make themselves heard. 

Persons in the condition of working men and 
lads cannot go to the seaside, and mostly have 
not baths at home. Public baths are a necessity, 


is the only “ river,” and 
it where free bathing. 
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contractor being Mr. F. Cooper ; and on the 11th 
of August a stone, with suitable inscription, 
was placed with due formality, by the Dowager 
Lady Hatherton, in the presence of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and a considerable assembly of 
both inhabitants and visitors. The amount of 
the contract is 1,6501., which, however, does not 
include the necessary fences and approaches, 
nor the incidental expenses. 








THE TRADE3 MOVEMENT. 


Leeds.—The master builders have met to con- 
sider the demands of the bricklayers, who ask 
74d. per hour, and nine hours per day, instead of 
6id. per hour, and ten hours per day. The 
masters appointed a committee to meet a depu- 
tation from the workmen in order to settle the 
dispute.——The moulders, smiths, strikers, and 
joiners, numbering 800, employed at Messrs. 
Greenwood & Batley’s factory, have obtained an 
imerease of wages. The fitters, turners, ma- 
chine men, &c., numbering 700, are still on 
strike, their demand being for an advance of Is. 
per week all round, and a reduction of one hour 
and a half’s labour per week. The men have 
unanimously resolved to stand out until all their 
demands are conceded.——The whole of the 
workpeople, about 1,700, employed at Messrs. 
Fairbairn, Kennedy, & Co.’s iron foundry were 
locked out by the firm, in consequence of a strike 
for an advance of 1s. per week among the young 
men and boys. A deputation of men who waited 
upon the firm were informed that the works 
would not be re-opened till the boys had come 
back or were replaced. At night, the men held 
a meeting, and resolved to seek an advance of 
10 per cent. in the rate of wages. It has been 
since said that the boys have been settled with. 
——The boys employed in glass works at Thorn- 
hill Lees have struck, placing all the men en- 
gaged in great difficulties. 

Oldham.—The journeymen plasterers and 
their labourers bave struck work, in consequence 
of the masters refusing to concede a demand 
for an advance of 2s. per week in wages. The 
labourers demand an advance of 1s. per week 
The masters offer, as a compromise, the payment 
of 73d. per hour to the journeymen, and 53d. to 
the labourers. The men refuse this, and insist 
on working for weekly wages and the advance 
asked for. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Abont 100 slatera have 
struck work for an advance. The wages gene- 
rally paid are about 283. per week, the hours of 
labour, in the summer, being ten and a half per 

are 


were engaged at Messrs. Hawthorne & Co.'s, 
Newcastle; and the same night about twenty- 
five men arrived from the soath by train, 
were at once taken in cabs to Messrs. Thomp- 


with the masters now is to find accommodation, 
not men. Some collisions have taken place 
between the men on strike and the new-comers, 
and serious disturbances are Farther 
convictions for intimidation have been obtained, 
and several men are under arrest for creating 


police to protect the 
men now at work, and a large number of special 
constables have been sworn in. The League 
have made an appeal to Messrs. Stephenson’s 
men for more assistance. They complain that 
the men do not assist them in the main point,— 
the attainment of the nine hours. The 
officials on Taesday in last week made the weekly 
division of fands among the men out on strike. 
There were 2,341 — _ prc ti Bor 
the town, against 2, week ; 

it has been to make a similar allowance 
to that made last week—5s. 6d. per man, and 
ls. per child. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners.—From a manifesto issued by the execu- 
tive council of this society, recently sitting in 
London, it appears that a definite split has taken 
place in the whole body, numbering over 10,000 
members, the rival executives, acting respeo- 
tively in London and Manchester, each claiming 
obedience from the members. The London 
branches now there is not thes ” 
and add, that the result of the set up by the 
Manchester council before the istrate at 
Marlborongh-street lately, to the effect that the 
society was not entitled to the of the 
Friendly Societies Act, has been “to rend our 
institution asunder.” They conclude by saying, 
“ whether the number of branches who agree to 
be governed by the rules increase or diminish, 
we shall still do our duty, and continue the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners.” 








COMPETITIONS. 


Leicester Municipal Buildings.—In the town 
council, last week, Alderman B moved, 
“ That Mr. Street’s report, and the three selected 
plans, be referred to the Municipal 

Committee for their consideration, and report to 
the council.” -He said he did not propose to 
make any observations as to Mr. Street’s report 


day. In the winter, however, their hours fat the present time: it would be more fitting 


shorter. The men demand 30s. per week, and 
nine hours per day.—lIt having been notified 
to the Newcastle ineering operatives that 
agents of the masters had been sent to Belgium 
to engage from 2,000 to 3,000 men to come over 
to take the places of the men now on strike, 
and that Sir William Armstrong had obtained 
the consent of the Danish Government to bring 
over a number of the workmen from the Govern- 
ment arsenal of Denmark, the General Council 
of the International Working Men’s Association, 
at the request of a deputation from the strike 
committee at Newcastle, have despatched two of 
their members, Mr. M. Cohn and Mr. J. G. 
Eccarius, to Belgium, to counteract the agents of 
the masters by making the workmen there 
acquainted with the state of affairs at Newcastle. 
Mr. Cohn is a native of Denmark, and Mr. 
Eccarius a German, but both have been many 
years resident in London, and active members of 
their respective trade societies. M.Rennan, the 
secretary for Belgium, on the council, has also 
written vais sections of the International in the 
towns of Brussels, Antwerp, Li Verviers, and 
Charleroi, where the mata wr hr engineer- 
ing works are situated, requesting them to 
acquaint the workmen in these places with the 
real state of affairs in England. The delegates 
will aleo visit Germany and Denmark, and place 
ler: nce to question. Meantime, 

po Ac oa a Wedliriuhs and they hans 
on an ich, and have 

been distributed + mene Sr 
in Newcastle and Gateshead. About 150 men 
have been distributed among the following 
manufactories in Gateshead :—Messrs. Abbott 
& Co’s., Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, & Co’s., 
Messrs. Black, Hawthorn, & Co’s., and Messrs. 
Clarke, Watson, & Gurney’s. The workmen in 
Gateshead are lodged in a large warehouse near 
Messrs. Clarke, Watson, & G "a factory. 


when the committee reported to the council. 
Alderman J. Baines said, he should propose as 
an amendment, that the committee consist of 
the whole counci!. There was a great difference 
of opinion as to the suitability of the site for 
these municipal buildings, and that had not been 
allayed by the report from the gentleman ap- 
pointed by the council to examine and report on 
the plans. [Mr. Street condemned the Friar- 
lane site.| Therefore he thought the whole 
council should have a voice whether they would 


discussion the amendment was withdrawn, and 
the motion agreed to. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Middle Littleton, near Evesham.—The church 
here has been re-opened. The actual cost of the 
restoration was 1,8001., of which some 1,5001. 
have been raised. The architect was Mr. Preedy. 
The church was so decayed throughout as to 
require little less than a total rebuilding; and 
the parish had also to provide a new national 
schoolroom and a teacher’s house, at a cost of 
about 7001. The main object of the restorers 
was to preserve the old character of the church, 
which contained specimens of all the styles, 


entrance to rood-loft, sanctus-bell odt, piscina, 
old tiles, screen, Norman font, hagioscope, in- 
accessible chamber over porch, churchyard cross, 
&. The of the walls has been made 
good or rebuilt, and the windows restored or new 
ones inserted ; the chancel has been rebuilt from 
the foundation ; the chancel arch has been raised 
and widened, also the arch to the north transept, 
and new roofs erected over the nave, chancel, 
and transept chapels. A new vestry has been 
erected. The pavement and are new, 
except some old ecate in the nave and a few of 





During Tuesday about forty of the new workmen, the old tiles which could be put together in 


and | renewed. 
son & Boyd’s works, Barrack-road. The difficalty had 


council in their manifesto say that “ between the | stones, 


build on that site or not. After a good deal of |i 


from Norman downwards, besides relics, such as | placed four 





ee 


pattern. Most of the other fittings, doors 

altar-table, reading-deé@k, &c., have had me 
By the removal of the pews a con. 
siderable space has been made available which 
wasted. The sanctus-bel] 
cot was said to have been in a too shattered con. 


i 


i 
2 


it 
parish are chiefly 


58, 
3 


tagonism towards the 

building, in style of architecture, is after 
Early English of the thirteenth centary, and 
consists of nave, chancel, and transepts, with 
tower at intersections, and porch at west of 
south side of nave. The dimensions are as 
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choristers. The nave and aisles have been 
roofed with open woodwork of stained deal, while 
many of the architectural features which had 


reredos is of alabaster and marble, with a large 
cross in the centre. It was peony | 


Messrs. 

iy Powis. 
The wings are of Caen stone and tiles. The | been hidden for years by plaster and whitewash 
windows on the south side are filled with stained 


have been brought to A porch of brick 
and cathedral tinted glass, by Messrs. Done & | on the south side of the charch has been removed. 
Davies, of Shrewsbury. A new arcade has been 


The architect was Mr. Ewan Christian, of 
opened at the west end, with two new arches, | London; and the contractor Mr. C. Atkinson, of 
the whole nave having been lowered to the} Roos, builder. The cost of the restoration 
level of the early church. amounts to 1,1001., of which about 300/. are 
still required. 

Fladbury (Worcestorshire).—The parish church 
here has been re-opened restoration. Mr. 















































recess at the east end, with vestry 
and a tower at the west end, has been enlarged 
eastwards by the addition of a chancel, 35 ft. by 
18 ft. 6 in., and chancel aisles, each 21 ft. by 18 ft., | ont the charch the sittiogs have been made free 
gabled to north and south, the north aisle serving | and open. Godwin’s encaustic tiles bave been 
as organ-chamber and vestries, and the south | laid down for the pavements, in patterns of many 
aisle being seated exclusively for children. Both|colours. The great gallery at the weet end of 
aisles are divided from the chancel by three| the nave has been taken down and the tower 
arches, having clustered shafts, and from the | opened to the church. A new chancel arch has 
been erected, and a new organ-chamber at the 
corbels. The chancel is also separated from the | east end of the south aisle. The walls generally 
nave by a lofty moulded with shafts in the 
angles of the jambs. The whole of the old high 
pewing, together with the old galleries ranning 
round three sides of the church, have been 
swept away, and the ground floor seated with | scarce in Worcestershire. The Throckmorton 
low open benches of deal, stained and varnished, | monument, on which some of them remain, has 
the chancel with desks and choir benches of | been removed from the centre of the nave, where 
it was an obstruction to the passage to the base 
of the tower. A considerable namber of en- 
caustic tiles, apparently of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries,—many of them sixteen to 
the pattern, and some charged with shields of 
arms and devices,—were found underneath the 
old pavement; they have been preserved, and 
placed in sitaations where they cannot be readily 
destroyed. Some of them have been arranged 
over the surface of the north door (closed) in 
the nave, and made to commemorate the present 
restoration by the following inscription in 
Mediseval letters :—‘ GI to God on high; 
restored MDCOCLXXI.” 

Youford.—The church, having been restored 
nearly two years ago, has received a new addi- 
tion, consisting of a reredos. The work was 
executed by Mr. T. Stopher, 8t. Matthew's, 
Ipswich, in Caen stone, and extends from the 
north to the south wall. The lower part is 
divided into six panels on a plinth, with sunk 
quatrefoils bearing shields. The four centre 
ones are illuminated with the Evangelistic 
emblems, and the two end ones with cross keys, 
the emblem of St. Peter, to whom the church is 
dedicated. The upper part consists of nine 
panels, the centre one of an illuminated text, 
* As often as ye eat this bread and drink of this 
cup ye do show the Lord’s death till He comes.” 
On each side two panels are filled in with 


and the windows repaired and reglazed. A hot- 
water apparatus has also been supplied. Fiad- 
bury Church was noted for its brasses, which are 


occupies the east end of the south aisle, has been 
moved eastward into a recess specially built to 
receive it, and the altar tomb close to it, which 

i of some of the best seats in 


aisle. Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, has executed 
the carving throughont, including figares of the 
four Evangelists in the niches of a new stone 
pulpit. The passage spaces of the entire build- 
ing are paved with Godwin’s tiles, in patterns, 
those in the chancel being enriched with en- 
caustic tiles. The stone is entirely from Cor- 
sham Down, but the new walls are built chiefly 
of local stone, faced with Bromsgrove and Bath 
stone dressings. The new roofs are open, tim- 
bered, stained, and varnished, plastered between 
the rafters, and covered with Broseley tiles. The 
contract has been carried out by Mesers. Collins 
& Callis, of Tewkesbury, at a cost of 2,600i., 
and under the direction of Mr. Preedy, of Lon- 
don, architect. Towards the cost of the restora- 
tion 2,0001. had been subscribed prior to the re- 
opening, leaving a deficiency of 6002. 

Cheetham.—The new church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Hightown, Cheetham, Manchester, 
situated in a part of the old parish of St. Luke, has 
been consecrated. This church is the gift of Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, of Monk’s Orchard, Kent. Mr. 
Loyd has provided for every expense in con- 
nexion with the establishment of the church, 
inclading the erection of a parsonage-house, and 
endowment, site, &c. The cost will exceed 
20,0001, The church is built of stone, lined with 
brick, ‘and in the Karly English style. Tt con-| bIgSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 

» ’ 

and semicircular apse, with atoweratthesouth-| Chesterton. —The foundation, or memorial, 
east side, of considerable altitude, and a low | stones, six in number, of a new chapel, belonging 
spire, covered with tiles, and pinnacles rising | to the Primitive Methodist Connexion, at Ches- 
from each angle. The aisles are lighted with | terion, have been laid. The new building will 
small lancet windows. There isan arcade around | be situated on the London-road. The contract, 
the chancel, and above that a series of lancet | exclusive of the land, is 1,4001. The chapel, 
windows. The roof is of open timber-work dis- | which will be in the Italian style, will accommo- 
posed in semicircular form. The pulpit is of | date from 500 to 600 persons. The external dimen- 
octagon shape, perforated with Gothic tracery, | sions are 55 ft. 3 in. by 38 ft. 9 in., and the nee 
and the stalls contained in the chancel are orna. | from floor to ceiling 26 ft. 6 in. at the si 
mented in the front ina similar way. Accom- 
modation is provided for 540, and 170 of the 
seats are free. 

Thurgoland, near Shefield.—The new church 

hejdesign 


slate), the upper portions having 
heads, and spandrels carved in various natural 
foliage, and surmounted with carved embattled 
cornice. Right and left are two large panels 
bearing the Decalogue and surmounted with 
carved crocketing work and pinnacles. 








the chapel will be used for Sanday-school par- 
poses until the school premises are erected. The 
cost of the building and fittings, with lighting 
and ishing, will be about 1,4151.; and of the 
site, 2601. Mr. G. B. Ford, of Barslem, is the 
architect; and Mr. James Wood, of Willaston, 
the builder. 
Kidsgrove.—The foundation stone of a new 
Wesleyan chapel has been laid at Whitehill. 
mbling The building, which is to be erected from the 
the ground. The rector, the Rev. O. M. Shipton, | design of Mr. George B. Ford, of Burslem, archi- 
renewed the chancel at-hiaown expense. Ths} toch, by Mr. James Wood, of Willaston, will be 
old brick floor was taken up and substituted by | plain structure, faced with red bricks, relieved 
& paving with Minton tiles; the dingy, wagon-|by bands and voussoirs of blue bricks. Its 
shaped ceiling has also given way to an dimensions, externally, will be 32 ft. 8 in. by 
roof of ribbed woodwork; and instead of 29 ft. 8 in., and it will co. accommodation 
pews, open stalls are now provided for for about 120 persons. The front of the chapel 


was by Mr. Street. 
Halsham.—The 
in this village, has 


h church of All Saints’, 


have been cleaned and pointed inside and ont, | being 


and 30 ft. 6 in. the centre. The ground floor of | being 


finished h:6 pedianeatal form, fe the upper part 
of which will be a stone tablet. The porch, 
w 


will be finished with floriated crosses. 

is in single lights. All the shafts 

to the arches are in polished marble, with carved 
capitals, 

Doncaster.—A new Wesleyan Chapel and day- 
schools, erected at a total cost of about 7,8001., 
have been These buildings are erected 
on @ plot of land formerly known as Crowther’s 
Gardens, and belonging to the bat 
which locality is now known as Oxford-place. 
The new buildings have been erected from the 

of Mr. Wm. Watson, of Wakefield, archi- 
tect, by Mr. Harold Arnold, of this town, builder. 
The chapel is in the Italian style of architecture, 
and is approached from a walled and palisaded 
frontage and carriage-entrance by a flight of 
eight steps. It is capable of 1,000 per- 
sons, and 300 will be free. The seats—those in 
the body of the chapel, as well as those in the 
galleries—are of red deal, varnished, and will be 

hed almost noiselessly, in consequence 
of the aisles covered with kamptulicon. 
The mo will be warmed, when necessary, by 
means of Blake of Coventry’s hot-air ap 

Clydach. — The foundation-stone a new 
chapel—making the 142nd in the county of 
Glamorgan in connexion with the Calvinistic 
Methodist body—has been laid by Mr. Thomas 
Cory, of Swansea. The new chapel is situated 
at the Vardre, near Olydach, in the Swansea 
Vale, where new collieries are being worked by 
Messrs. Cory, Yeo, & Oo., and others. A suit- 
able site was obtained on the Ynispenllwch 


and wheat and lilies alternately (painted on | estate. 
traceried 


ae emp foundation stone of a new 
esleyan chapel and schools, to be ereoted on 
Hyde-road, Denton, at a cost of 3,5001., has 
been laid. The new building will occupy a 
commanding situation on the main road, the 
mixed and infant schools being situated imme- 
diately in the rear. The design, which has been 
prepared by Mr. George B. Ford, of Burslem, in 
Staffordshire, is in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture. The ment of the plan is that of a 
simple parallelogram for the chapel. The mate- 
rial used in the erection will be pressed red 
brick, relieved by bands of blae Staffordshire 
brick and Yorkshire stone dressings. Accom- 
modation will be afforded for about 400 8 
with 255 children in the . At the east 
end of the chapel will be p! the orchestra, 
the minister's vestry, and a large class-room. 
The span of the will be 38 ft. The schools 
will consist of four class-rooms, arrangements 
for fature ent. The 
mixed and infant school-rooms be so con- 
structed that on any public occasion they may 
be made to form one large room. The mixed 
schools will accommodate 400, and the infant 
school 100 children. 


_— 


FROM IRELAND. 
CORK AND WATERFORD. 

SmArt-rox and fever are breaking out in these 
two southern Irish cities. Precautions are 
being taken by the Town Council of Cork, which 
is more or less a prey to epidemic visitations. 
Round that quarter where Old Shandon’s 
steeple raises its head, celebrated by Father 
Prout, the streets, lanes, and dwellings are in a 
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674 
deplorably bad condition. We assert this from 
pro and a recent visit. We 
only wonder that, with such places in the condi- 
tion that we observed them, fever is not 
more rife. 


The sanitary state of Waterford, too, is very 
bad. Many of the lanes and alleys under the 
shadows of both cathedrals are in a filthy state, 
and the water supply in places is most imperfect. 
We do not wonder at hearing that small-pox is 

ing in the city. The streets are never 
er eh ne eee ant 
aterford talk glibly of improvements and 
testimonials. We will probably soon inform the 
authorities of thie ancient city how they best 
can carry out some useful improvements not in- 
cluded in their programme. Surely the city of 
the Suir can do some useful sanitary work, if it 
gets about it. Giving Waterford credit for its 
recent and proj harbour improvements, we 
would direct its attention to the crying wants of 
the town. Cork also requires to wake up to the 
emergencies of the hour, for there is danger in 
the winds, and death will reap a premature 
harvest in many an Irish town and city if the 
ians of the people are not up and doing, 
that fever and cholera may be stamped out with 
effect. Cleanliness night and day must be the 
order, and a constant flow of pure water kept on 
This, unfortunately, is not the 
order that is most attended to in the towns and 
cities of the sister island. 








Books Received. 


Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 1860-69. 
By Epwarsp Wurmurer. London: John 
Murray. 1871. 

Livy, as quoted by the author of this book, on 

his title-page, says justly, “ Toil and pleasure, in 

their natures opposite, are yet linked together 
in a kind of necessary connexion,” and this gives 
one of the reasons why mountain climbing is 
found so delightful as it is by a large section of 

English people; we had written English men, 

but remembered in time that English women 

have done all that men have done in this way, 
and in fact are amongst the best climbers in the 
world. Mr. Whymper has produced a very 

ing and useful book, in fact, the most 

valuable book we know of on the subject, 
and when it is noted that he has himself done 
the climbing, writing, and sketching too, the 
merit of the achievement is seen to be very con- 
siderable. Some of the illustrations, drawn on 
wood either by himself or by others from his 
sketches, and engraved by himself, or one 
of his own name, are beautiful specimens 
of their kind: we may mention particu- 
larly the frontispiece, showing the remarkable 
fog-bow, which was seen from the Matterhorn, 
after the frightful accident in 1865, when Lord 
Francis Douglas and three others were unfortu- 
nately killed ; the striated rock at Grindelwald; 
the crags of the Matterhorn during the storm of 
Augost, 1863; the summit of the Moming Pass; 
and the ice bridge on the Dent Bianche, as 
effective as Doré, with the advantage of being 
correct. The recent consecration of an English 
church at Zermatt has revived remembrance of 
the terrible disaster alluded to above, and 
which is, of course, minutely described by our 
author, a saddened survivor; bat we will not 
further refer to it. 

Strange to say, considering how much Mr. 
Whymper has done, his career as a climber com- 
meneed only a few years ago. In 1860 he was 
requested by a London publisher to make some 
sketches of the great Alpine peaks, and at that 
time he had never even seen a mountain: we 
remember an interview with him, before he 
started on that occasion, with reference to the 
probability of Ppt cr gem on the 


horn, and his ultimate conquest of that difficult 
. In endeavouring to make the book useful to 
those who may wish to go mountain-scrambling, 
whether in the Alps or elsewhere, considerable 
minence has been given to mistakes and 
ailures, with the view of showing others what 
to avoid. The author maintains that the real 
of mountaineering are small, the risks 

run are often neediess. Very much pleasure 
we freely admit is to be had with little danger 
if proper precautions be observed; but those 
who attempt the high Alps should have good 
health, some practice, and a steady head; with- 


This is good advice, and will apply to other 
things than climbing. We cordially recommend 
the volame as well to those who only read, as 
to those who love to ramble; each may enjoy, 
though in a different way, “‘ Scrambles amongst 
the Alps.” 








WMiscellanen, 


from the front to the back of the border, 
terminating beneath the heating apparatus. 
This we did thirty years ago with perfect success. 
Firat, the return-pipes of the heating apparatus 
were laid in a cement 6 in. deep, which 
could be filled with water for evaporation or not 
as the exigencies of cultivation might render it 
necessary. In front of the pipes, beneath the 
platform upon which the plants stood, was a 
curtain of coarse woollen netting, through which 
the heated air passed into the house, and as the 
cold-air drain terminated behind the trough in 
which the pipes were laid, it was impossible that 


to their requirements. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory thau this. Of course with all 
arrangements for admitting fresh air, there must 
be ,a correspondiag out-let. In some cases “ the 
chink of air” in the roof may be safficient for 
the purpose, except when the day is suany, bat 
in any extreme it is only to place a 
light framework of wood before each ventilator, 


check the ingress of cold air, and regulate the 
egress of warm. 


Opening of a New Hospital at Rugeley. 
The Rugeley Dispensary and Hospital has been 
opened. The establishment of the hospital may 
be traced to the Convalescent Home started 
some years since by Miss Levett, which led to 
the formation, about five years ago, of the Pro- 
vidential nsary and Medical Clab. The 
new hospital is completed, and there were 
sufficient funds to pay for the building, which 
has cost 1,3007. The hospital is situated about 
half a mile from the centre of the town, on the 
Brereton-road, in a quiet and A 
It has more the appearance of a private resi- 
dence than that of a hospital. The general 
character of the architecture is domestic Gothic 
of the English type. It is built of the red bricks 
of the locality, relieved with blue courses round 
the building and over the arches of the windows, 
with a moulded blue projecting course half-way 
up the building. The hospital is calculated to 
hold eighteen beds. The architect was Mr. W, A. 
Bonney, and the contractors were Messrs. Brown, 
all of Rugeley. 

She ae ones House nig ag — The 
w new Opera House, Paris, it see 
bave been resumed ; a sum of 800,000 fr., voted 
before the outbreak of the war, having been 


placed at the disposal of M. Garnier for that 





purpose. No other credits, however, opened 
leaane delesanameenenan = 


air could pass among the plants until attempered | . 


which, covered with fine woollen netting, will i 
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made trials with it. kag tren gore g and 
parts of fresh, beaten, i blood, four 


ready for use. So eee oS : to be 
particularly water-tigh are varnished or 
ve mosh three tian, hy the Chines. In Europe 


ended 81, 1869-71, was, for 
metropolitan districts, 20°3, 18°7, and 159. 


; the mean 
mean since 1857 was 242. Taking ptr 

















with temporary or with it arrange- 
ments. The signalman sand 4 mati wiak a | children 
description of hand-lamp 


the West Brompton line with the main line of 
the Metropolitan Railway, with a view to the 
a of i are of a satisfactory 
character. The nature of the arrangements are 
explained in detail. 


course of construction at the Blackfriars Station, 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
pany has been obliged to enclose 
which it intends to absorb into the goods station. 
They areat the same time providing for pedestrian 
traffic by the construction, under Holland-atreet, 
of a subway under Blackfriars-road to the point 
on the east of the station, where Holland-street 
is a i a north-easterly direction. The 
subway is about eighty-three yards in length, 
four yards in width, and upwards of six yards 
in depth from the street level to the footwa 
below. It will be approached from Blackfriars- 
road and the east side of the railway by a wide 
aight of steps. The entire length of thesubway 
has been completed, and the approaches will 
shortly be finished. The company have pro- 
vided for vehicles by constructing a new street, 
diverting Holland-street into Southwark-street. 
Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclama- 
tion Company.—The seventh ordinary general 
meeting of this com has been held. After 
recounting the difficulties through which the 
company had passed, the chairman said that, 
since last meeting, the company had endeavoured 
to obtain a fresh Act of Parliament to modify the 
a a wpe so as to enable _ to utilise 
© sewage of Canney Island. Board of 
Works had opposed the scheme, however, and 
had promoted a Bill in opposition, with the 
view of terminating the concession, and having 
the deposit of 25,0001. forfeited. Both these 
Bills were thrown ont, and the company was 
now in exactly the same position as that in which 
it previously was. Some modification of the 
existing scheme was absolutely necessary ; and, 


the co-operation 

Metropolitan Board of Works onght to be, if 
possible, secured. What was wanted was to 
reduce the ure and increase the capital, 
so as to bring the whole scheme within the pos- 
pre ig having ae successful result. Till 

en could nothing. No report was 
submitted to the meeting. 


Gifts for a People's Park.—Ashion-on- 
Lyne is about to acquire a public park. The 
late Mr. Samuel Oldham several years ago be- 


gentleman, 
chased Highfield-house and its park-like grounds, 
the original cost of which was 15,0001, has pre- 
sented them to the for the trifling consi- 
tent, and is subject oS aide sof laitte 
jecttoa hief rent to 
the Earl of Stamford and W , which his 





length and 20 fs..in height; and the only pro- 
saved was a few of the workmen’s toois. 


- | perty 
—At Edinbu mason in the employment 
of Parearsgy = Tu Elgin-street, 


1 | killed while working on the third story of 


house now under the hands of Mr The 
man was engaged in guiding a stone to its place 
in the wall, when the stone slipped — 
an 
was 


‘ 


crane fastenings to which it was attached, 


| he fell along with it to the, Death 


instantaneous. 


Alnwick and the Utilisation of Sewage. 
A report has been submitted to the Alnwick 
Board of Health on the subject of the utilisation 
of its sewage. The committee, after detailing 
the history of the contract with the Duke of 
Northumberland for the use of sewage, state 
that the sewage of Alnwick is in the hands, 

under the control, of the duke; that it is not 
utilised, but rans to waste into the river Aln; 
that a demand for manure has increased by the 


cultivation of the moor and other lands adjacent | ; 


to the town; that it would be an advantage to 


be utilised by irrigation or manufacture ; and 
that great benefit to the community at large 
would be derived if the Dake of Northumber- 
land would entertain the subject with this object 
in view. The report was ordered to be entered 
on the minutes, and a copy to be sent to the 
commissioner of the Dake of Northumberland. 


Wew Bridge at Chelsea.—A new bridge 
over the Thames, to be called the Albert Bridge, 
has been commenced at Chelsea. It will connect 


Y | the Chelsea and the Battersea shores of the river 


at the Cadogan Pier, and open up a direct line 
of communication between -street on the 
one hand, and the Albert-road, Battersea Park, 
on the other. The timber staging across the 
river, from point to point, has been completed. 
The bridge will be 710 ft. in length, and has been 
designed by Mr. Ordish, the engiueer to the 
company, upon his rigid suspension principle, as 
carried out by him at Prague and in India. 
There will be two piers dividing the bridge into 
three , one of 400 ft. and two of 155 ft. 
each. The constructing engineer is Mr. F. W. 
Bryant, ‘who ocoupied a similar position on the 
Westminster and new Blackfriars bridges. The 
date fixed for the completion of the bridge is 
May, 1872. 


The Fountain Movement at Wigton.— 
A fountain, to be called the Moore Fountain, 
will before long be erected in the Market-place 
of Wigton. The architect is Mr. Knowles. It 
is cut out of Shap granite, some of the blocks of 
which are over 10 tons in weight. It is carved 
and wrought in both dead and polished work, 
with friezes and reliefs. The.chief features of 
the fountain, however, will be four castings in 
aluminium bronze, which are in bas-relief, after 
designs by Woolnoth. They will represent 
incidents from the New Testament, applicable to 
the design and object of thefountain. The total 
height will be about 30 fc., and it will be 17 ft. 
at the outside of its base, but will rapidly 
narrow as it rises. 

Art Rewarded.—Tho following is vonched 
for as a fact. In connexion with rejoicings 
which recently took place in a village near 
Oswestry, a man erected what is called a “ neat 
and chaste arch.” So great was the public ad- 
miration of the arch and the artist, whose family, 
it should be added, has “ always been celebrated 
for the construction of bowers on festive occa- 
sions,” that it was resolved to present him with 
a testimonial. A subscription was accordingly 
entered into; and, with the money, a shoulder 
of mutton, 28 ee ® quarter 
of a pound of tea, a sugar were 

, and pecberard to the artist, “in token 
of regard for his taste and ingenuity in the con- 
straction of his beautiful bower.” 

A New KEnight.—It is stated that Mr. John 
Gilbert is to be knighted, in sirtne of his office as 
president of the Soviety of Painters in Water- 
Colours. 


will be given by any Governments that may 
hold the place in succession. Mr. i 


“ Exposition des Amateurs,” which will be 
composed of works of art lent to the Exhibition 
by the possessors of private collections. There 
will also be a collection of works of art taken 
from the museums of Edinburgh, Soath Ken- 
sington, Moscow, Lyons, Berlin, Manich, Stutt- 
gart, N , Weimar, &c., and a congress 
of the representatives of these institutions. 


The Local Government Soard.— Her 
Majesty in Council has been pleased, under “ the 
Local Government Board Act, 1871,” to appoint 
the Right Hon. James Stansfield President of 
the Local Government Board. The new Act 
transfers to the Board hitherto known as the 
“ Poor-law Board” certain fanctions relating to 
the public health and local government, pre- 
viously exercised by the Privy Council and the 
Home Office respectively. The new title of the 
Board at Gwydyr House is to be “The Local 
Government ” The Act in no way 
interferes with the powers and privileges now 
possessed by guardian Boards. Its object is to 
give the Poor-law authorities power to enforce 
sanitary reform in the houses of the humbler 
classes. 

Worthern Architectural Asseciation.— 
A party of members of this association, consist- 
.ing of the president, Mr. F. R. Wilson, Alnwick ; 
Mr. M. vice-president, Newcastle; 
Mr. F. Charlton, hon. secretary; Mr. A. M. 
Dann, Mr. 8, Qawald, Mr. Reah, Mr. M. Lush, 
Mr, W. H. Dann, ne gd Bren ie and 
Mr. Peachey, Darlington, visi allington 
Hall on Thursday in last week. The new central 
hall, with its pictures of Northumbrian historical 
events and celebrities, together with the art- 
treasures in this princely seat, were shown and 
explained by Sir Walter O. Trevelyan, bart. The 
members were entertained at luncheon by the 
owner of the mansion and Lady Trevelyan. 

The Supply of Water to the Metropolis. 
One of the more important ions in the new 
Metropolis Water Act is that for a constant 
supply. At the expiration of eight months from 
the passing of the Act every company shall, 
when required so to do, furnish “a constant 
supply of pure and wholesome water sufficient 
for the domestic purposes of the inhabitants.” 
The water is to be laid on at such pressure as 
will cause it toreach the top story of the highest 
houses. Another clause provides for the analysis 
of the water by competent persons. 

Celumbia Market.— The Committee of 
the Common Council appointed to consider the 
subject have agreed to a report recommending 
that the Corporation should accept the gift of 
Columbia Market from can moar Coutts, 
upon the understanding if, after gears’ 
trial, it is not successful, they shall be at liberty 
to appropriate the site to some congenial pur- 
pose, 
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place. Major-General Guy, Lieutenant-General 
of Jersey, in conjunction with Mr. John Ham- 
mond, bailiff for the island, handed the medals 
to the recipients. 

Surveyorship under Ecclesiastical Dila- 
pidations Act,—We are informed that Mr. 
A. R. Barker, of Adelphi, London, has been ap- 
pointed Surveyor in the diocese of Winchester, 
under the Ecolesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871. 


Fire in Burlington Arcade.—A fire, the 
cause of which is unknown, has taken place in 
the Burlington Arcade, in Piccadilly. Many of 
the premises have been injured, and some of 
them gutted and destroyed. 








TENDFRS 


For sewers and roads on the Watford Town estate, for 
the British Land Company, Limited :— 























Wig veseeevas £1,050 0 0 
Pizzy 899 0 0 
Campkin 880 0 0 
ERTS REA o 68 
Bloomfield 777 0 0 
Young & Jarman 74 0 0 
Hubbard 697 0 0 
Pearson ........... evsqunipeasebenstindl ° 675 0 0 
Haynes, Brothers 680 0 0 
Riley (eccepted) ........... echoes 2:0 2 2 





For the erection of a small warehouse, Milton-street. 
Quantities supplied. Mr. George Legg, architect :— 
Timewel £1,465 


Dove, Brothers. 1 "394 
1 
Hi 
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For finishing four houses, Nos. 28, 32, 34, and 36, 
Cedars-road, Clapham, for Messrs. Mayhew, Salmon, & 
wae. Mr. J. Thomas, architect, Quantities supplied :— 

c. 























Lachlan £1,813 0 0 
QUT ccctsnadagscpaasssscichsonnonnes 1,650 0 0 
Seeman 1468 0 0 

mpson 

& Green..........c0ccs ieeinnate 143 0 0 
BRUNE | Rriniisivactnaietsicaeniecel . 1,377 0 0 
W. & F, Croaker (accepted) ... 1,249 0 0 
Lacey 1,116 0 0 
For alterations and additions to parochial schools, 
Waltham-cross. Mr. A. R. Barker, architect :— 
— eeoiet 00 

‘ocock ,.... . 621 00 

a pivoeesnsounbiobe wee 564 0 0 
444 0 0 








For rebuilding mansion, &c. near (Penshurst, Ken‘, 
exclusive of foundations, bricks, lime, and sand. Mr. 
R. P. Browne, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
George Lansdown & Pollard.and Mr. W. E. Stoner :— 

J, 8, Anscombe (aceepted)...... £17,872 0 0 





For additions to Fellow-street Schools, Hackney-road, 





for the trustees : 
Additions, Paving Yard, 
Snowden...............000 DD ances £640 0 
AE ontcahbiiboede taticsese - 26910 0 ...... 415 0 
TBCVIS w.rererrsessseserere 265 0 0 ,, 64 0 0 
vcscce SOR 10 0 icces . 5000 
Shurmur (accepted) 264 0 0 ..... - 4 00 





For the erection of Boys’ School, class-room, an¢ other 
works, for the district of Christchurch, New Malden and 
c « Mr. H. T. Freshwater, architect :— 

















, 

Peskett & Taylor* 0 0 
oe ee oP 00 

» Brothers* 00 
Eydman » 600 0 0 

ng & Stewart (accepted) .,. 423 18 0 
ee 415 0 0 
Oe ORES OES IES ee. 413 0 0 
Roberts ‘ #0 0 (0 

* Walling extra. 





For a warehouse, Bow-lan atling-street, 
Herbert Ford, architect :— a . 
Myers & Sons Pa 


Perry & Co. ...... 























ecoocooeoooocoeooso 
ecocococeceoo“eso 


member of the Oourt of] #*nover-square. Mr. B. Ferrey, archifoes <-— 


i 


For alterations and re-seating St. George’s 



































00 

Semuecdy 's00 0 0 
fon. Vis 0 0 
MeLechlan imine a 2s 
French 937 0 0 
Sapwel ais 0 0 
Sapret (entegten) comers, SS 

For alterations and at _ 

Eliis & Sons oanien, ASE 00 
Garrod & Mumm Tae ee 
261 0 0 

Green 00 269 0 0 
Slade 251 0 0 








For the extension of brick and pipe sewers, for Gorleston 
and Southtown Local Board, in the counties of Suffolk 











premises, in Wood- 


For galley Some and rebuilding 
street and Love-lane, in the City of London, for Mr. 
Ambrose Basset. Mr. Thomas Chamberlain, architect. 


Quantities supplied :— 








Fish ..... eben sesbesceosetscoverccssstees ELjBeD CO © 
Lawrence & SOn8 wsecscsrvosersee 9,882 0 0 
Pritchard 9,768 0 0 
Brass 9,629 0 0 
Myers & Sons (accepted) ...... 9,339 0 0 





For building coal order offices, adjoining Metropolitan 
Railwa Stations, for Messrs. Ton Seal, & Co. Mr, 
Thos. berlain, architect :— 

















Brass £2552 0 0 
Fish 489 0 0 
Kiddle 477 0 0 
Pritchard 458 0 0 
Temple & Forster (accepted) ...... 375 0 0 
For converting part of the covered pla , at the 
Jews’ Infan Schoo, Commenteenane i into 
aschoolroom, Mr, Thos, Chamberlain, architect :— 
Fish £437 4 ; 








Kiddle 394 
Pritchard (accepted)...........:..... 319 0 0 
For alterations, irs, &c. to four houses, Cloth Fair, 
for Mr, Henry Harris. Mr. Thos, 
Chamberlain, architect :— 














West Smithfield, 
Sinclaire £169 4 6 
Pritchard 1638 0 0 
Brown 160 0 0 
Cutler 14910 0 





t] 
incher & Martyn (accepted)...... 143 0 0 


For alterations and additions to No. 33, St. James’s- 
plone, St, James’s-street, for Mr. W. C. Gainer. Mr. 
Marwtg a architect, Quantities supplied by Messrs. 





McLachlan (accepted) <0. £1,027 0 0 





Alterations and additions to the University Clab, No. 
71, Jermyn-street, St. James’s-street, Mr. Thos, A 
ee. Quantities supplied by Messrs, J. & A, 




































































Newman & Mann........0..s0esee0. £3,341 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers 3,319 0 0 
Williams & Son 234 0 0 
MeLachlan ..... bab debencedeekcolied . 3,194 0 0 
Robt. Mann ....... ebeaesbushiosiontio + 3,185 0 0 
Cooke & Green .......ccsesssece core . 3,166 0 0 
For brick sewers, for the Acton Local Board :— 
Easton £009 0 0 
Chamberlain 817 0 0 
Hubbard 704 3 0 
Calvey 688 0 0 
Bloomfield 644 0 0 
dhi 593 0 0 
Anderson 690 11 6& 
Pizzey......... 532 0 0 
Brown 615 10 0 
BRON ss: shessopsscupesapinuiionehsliins oe 484 0 0 
Haines (accepted) .........0000000. 460 0 0 
Grantham 399 19 11 
For the erection of the Local Board Offices, Acton :— 
Wilkinson £2,500 0 0 
Th 2,450 0 0 
G 2,320 0 0 
Gibson.. 2,282 0 0 
Leathdale 2,195 0 0 
Calverley 1,969 0 0 
Pizzey ... ..... Ne LE wiosectenend ae @ © 
Blick ( pted) 1,8:0 0 0 
For new in for Camberwell Union. Mr. W. 8, 





Cross, architect, Quantities by Mr. W, F, Meakin :— 
Amount of Credit for 
er. Old Materials. 
Stephenson ....00..c0ese00ee. £18,774 
Smetharst 18,659 oes 


_ 
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paeld. L BACON & CQO. 
































For new building in Ball-street, in connexion with Nos, 


a ai 


Cow 








& Forater..cccscsessossorsesee 


Scrivener & White 


Cooke & GOOOM cnrcrcciccnegncoescoces 
Langmead & Way ......sessesserees 


For the erection of school and class-room and teacher’s 
at Tharnham, Kent. 


bon eerenereeses Oe 
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residence, Mr, Martin Bulmer, 
Won Coane en 88 
ne Ha 8 8 
Cox, Brothers ........:sccrsseesrerses 1,075 0 0 
Abnett 1,060 0 0 








For the erection of St. John’s National School, Chatham, 
Kent. Mr, Martin Bulmer, architect :— 

Dover, Dowel, Wills, & Co. ...... — 
Wr itehae & Bak .ccssassorssosesovvesersces FP 
Calland 
Pankhurst 
Gates 
Naylor 
Harnett 











Sug 








i 








For new Lecture Hall and buildings, 
for Messrs. Sutton & Sons. Quantities 
Wn, & J.T. Brown, architects :— 


= & Son 
Woodruffe 
Sheppard 


See POF ee COR noe ren seesereeseeeeene . 


Duna 
Barnicoat ( 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A-vV. L. &—F. G.—A Northern Builder.—C. F.—E. B.~ 
J. M. G.—J, C.—Capt. T.—R. W.—J. W. P.—Rev. W. H. L.—Mr. P= 
8. L, T.—H. A.- J. W.—RB. P. & Mrs. B. (not an advisable step). 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the mame and sddress of the sender, not mecess*rily for 
publication. 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best -—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 


Kingdom fuarvished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, rt ar Wilte.—[Apvt.] 
RE 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Mannufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.0. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of » Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 
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PRIZE MED. 


EXHIB IN of 1862 
AWARDED for Soy racruRE : 
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